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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Your Association will hold its 29th Annual Meeting since its incorpora- 
tion at the Hartford Club, Tuesday, October 24. That meeting will also 
mark the 124th annual get-together of Connecticut manufacturers since 
their first meeting in Middletown in 1815, when the need for organization 
was first realized and the first small nucleus of our present Association 


formed as “The Society for the Encouragement of Connecticut Manufac- 
tories”’. 


To some, annual meetings of the respective organizations to which 
they belong mean an opportunity to be entertained. To others these meetings 
are looked upon as opportunities for checking their ideas with other men and 
of renewing old acquaintances. Still others view such meetings as sources 
of interesting and helpful information emanating from top men in specialized 
fields. And unfortunately there are those who are rarely enticed to attend 
any type of meeting. Well known authorities, important current issue sub- 
jects, an atmosphere congenial to good fellowship and a sprinkling of enter- 


tainment; these are the factors your Association seeks to inject into its 
Annual Meetings. 


Because this year’s meeting is scheduled at a time when businessmen 
everywhere are wrestling with the manifold problems of doing business while 
a state of war exists in many customer nations, and lurks as a constant threat 
to our own nation, two excellent authorities have been engaged to discuss 
what is happening and likely to occur in the future on the diplomatic, 
political, financial and trade fronts throughout the world. The talks by both 
men—one an English diplomat and member of the English House of Lords 
and the other outstanding in his knowledge of finance and trade relations— 
should add much to the fund of information now so necessary to every 
industrialist and business man in the proper conduct of his business. In 
marked contrast to these talks and to other forms of entertainment previously 
furnished, a popular play has been scheduled to furnish wholesome entertain- 
ment to member executives and their wives. 


In order that the Annual Meeting of 1939 may become even more sig- 
nificant of the unity of Connecticut manufacturers in the common cause of 
“protection and promotion” of the best interests of industry in the state, 
it is my hope that members may attend in large numbers bringing with them 
their wives and one or more of their fellow-manufacturers not at present 
affiliated with the Association. From such a meeting will come greater under- 
standing which always prefaces larger accomplishment for the future—an 
objective continually sought by the officers and directors of the Association. 


Published monthly by the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., with executive offices at 50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Connecticut. Entered as second-class 
matter January 29, 1929, at the post office at Hartford, Connecticut, under the Actyof March 3, 1870. As the official magazine of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., it carries authoritative articles and notices concerning the Association activities. In all other respects the Association is not responsible for the 


contents and for the opinion of its writers. Subscription Rates: $4.00 for 3 years; 
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NO RULE OF THUMB 


Editor’s Note. Fifty-sixth in a series of articles explanatory of the background 
and work accomplished by Connecticut industries. “No Rule of Thumb” 
features the painstaking care required in the operation of a successfyl 
printing business as exemplified by The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company 
of Hartford, printers of the Association’s monthly publication ‘Connecticut 
Industry.” Pictures were combined with skeleton text in this article to tell 


the story in the mode of today’s photo magazines. 


O the average layman printing is no more than 

putting a blank piece of paper into one end of 

a press, and letting a printed sheet fall out of 
the other. To modern printers their business is one 
of fabulous precision and infinite care, with actual 
printing impression the least complicated step. 


Genius for taking pains, micrometric measure- 
ment, more than a modicum of patience are the chief 
weapons in the printer’s battle for precision demanded 
of modern printing. Colors must strike exactly, 
without a hair’s breadth between; forms “register” 
exactly; printed matter and cuts show sharply, clearly, 
or customer may refuse to accept the job. Refused 
jobs mean waste of time and profit through reprint. 

Human element, rule of thumb, made early 
printing more of a craft than exact science, although 
type faces, spacing materials, etc. were theoretically 
uniform. Typical of printing’s do-things-first, know- 
why-later method of progress was establishment of 
“type-high” at arbitrary height, later discovered to 
be .918 inches. No one knows why. Modern French 
“type-high” .9274 inches. 


Typical of printing’s abandonment of rule of 
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thumb is make-ready where standard tissues of .0015 
FROM LAYOUT SHEET INSTRUCTIONS, specifications for spac- 
ing, colors, size and font of type, stems all printing precision; com- : ; ; : . 
positors, pressmen, binders following precise instructions to the letter. sion. Precise as are linotype machines, type casting, 


inches are used to bring low spots up to good impres- 











WITH LIGHTER TOUCH than type- IDENTICALLY PRECISE, INFINITE are MORE ACCURATE THAN HUMAN 

writing, linotype operator, from keyboard slugs which can be cast on linotype machine. HANDS is this distributor. Linotype N 
at right, can set line of type, cast slug, Corrections are made by resetting line, matrices are conveyed by rotating sp# f 
without moving from his chair, but with substituting it for incorrect one. Type is bar until their teeth fit notches on bat r 


micrometric, rigidly checked accuracy. cast on lead slugs from brass matrices. and drop into proper channel for reuse s 








STOLEN GRAVESTONES were printers’ first lock up tables; FIRST IMPRESSION from press is tal:en to line-up table, 
modern science substitutes metal block for stone, precision- accuracy of stonemen, position of form in press checked. Stone- 
built straight edge for old-fashioned tee square and triangle. men in composing room work from measurements, pressmen 
Spacing must be minutely correct, pages lined up accurately. from printed results. Press-room foremen O.K. each step. 


METICULOUS CHECK is kept on time required 

for all operations. Time in tenths of hours is SECOND IMPRESSION is used for make ready; i.e.: to insure uniform, readable, 
registered on clock cards, customers billed to clear, clean impression, tissue is pasted in cylinder packing. Position of sheet on 
scale. Non-productive time is carefully recorded. cylinder is marked so that make ready will be hung to register with type position. 





CUTTING PAPER DOLLS is this pressman who has already 
outlined the areas of light impression, is pasting tissue over 
them. Back of printed sheet is held to light where shadows tell 
pressman where impression is insufficient, where it is too strong. 


MECHANICAL MAKE READY OVERLAYS 
save time in lengthy, expensive procedure, 
insure accuracy. Cuts are printed with 
special ink, on special paper, etched in caustic 
solution to eliminate highlights. Overlays 
pasted in make ready produce clear repro- 
duction of pictures, insure contrast, definition. 


press cylinders and press beds, some spots on first impression sheet, 
usually caused by cuts are inevitably low, some high. Best example of 
extreme precision: special tissue .001 inches thick, sometimes substituted 
for standard .0015 overlay tissue. Many pressmen, leary of innovations, 
use toilet paper instead of special tissue of identical thickness. 

First practical attempt at precision in printing came in 1737 from 
the foundry of a French typecaster, Simon Pierre Fournier, and was 
followed more completely by a fellow countryman Ambroise Didot, 
Printer Didot adopted pied du roi (.7892 longer than American foot 
rule), divided each inch into 72 points, giving accuracy to Fournier’s 
fundamental point system. Didot system was first used in the United 
States by type founders, Marder, Luce & Company, in 1878. Chicagoans 
Marder & Luce found Didot system practical, induced American type 
founders to adopt it, employing English, not French, inch. Result: 72 
American points x 12 American inches, fall short of American foot 
by .05 inches; fit metric scale better than Frenchman Didot’s system. 
Thanks to pioneers, Fournier and Didot, fed up with irregularities in 
types nominally the same size, all types conform to standard measure- 
ment; English speaking types to American system, continental to 
precepts of Didot. 

Ottmar Mergenthaler revolutionized type-setting, increased its preci- 
sion, with invention of a machine (1884) to assemble matrices, cast 
entire line of type as unit. Inventor Mergenthaler’s machine, modern- 
ized, speeded up, still holds front rank in mechanical composition field. 

Competing in speed with linotype is Tolbert Lanston’s monotype; 
more complex than Mergenthaler’s mechanism, casts individual pieces 
of type, assembles them in lines or pages. Monotype corrects easier, 
pi’s easier. 

Press precision, always present, usually difficult, received impetus 
from invention of the cylinder press. London theorist William Nicholson 
obtained a cylinder patent in 1790, let it lapse without manufacturing 
a single press. First practical invention of cylinder press was by German 
expatriate Friedrich Konig. In London, the last day of March, 1807, 
Inventor Kénig sold his invention to Fleet Street printer Thomas 


OVER TYPE HIGH is this cut, tested by special gauge. 
Bottom of wooden block will be shaved off to bring it to 
standard level, insure perfect impression. Paper would 
have been pasted to bottom if cut had been under type high. 


PASTED MAKE READY SHEET is hung in cylinder packing on 
knife marks, made to show exact position. This sheet, with make 
ready on printed side is last of several, applied finishing touches. 
Foreman’s O.K. maintains high standard, no job is run without it. 





GIGANTIC is this press, tiny 
is micrometric instrument 
which can stop its rushing 
progress. If more than one 
sheet of paper is picked up 
by tireless automatic feeder 
this ‘“two-sheet detector” 
discovers it, stops press be- 
fore damage is done to 
expensive machinery or form. 


Bensley. Nicholson’s patents placed type on cylinder, Kénig’s 
moved them to bed of press, later invention of high speed rotary 
presses moved type back to cylinder. 


Printer Bensley, refused aid by John Walter, Jr: publisher of 
the Times, formed a syndicate with George Woodfall and Richard 
Taylor, built a clandestine press, convinced publisher Walter of 
its superiority.. Modern newspapers are printed on rotary presses, 
development of cylinder press—CoNNEcTICUT INDUSTRY on The 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company’s modern Bed-and-Cylinder 
presses. Faster, precision built and operating, modern flat bed 
cylinder presses bring sheet in contact with type just as primitive 
presses did. 

Modern, high speed flat bed presses, turn out upwards of 
2500 impressions an hour, maintaining hair-line precision, exact 
position and “register,” excellent impression. Gutenberg con- 
sidered three hundred impressions a good day’s work. 
__Recently Photographer George Meyers, with camera and 
lights, was escorted through C. L. & B. plant, watched precision 
work, took pictures of CoNNECTICUT INDUsTRY in its four-day 
progress through Composing Room, Press Room and Bindery. 
Fascinated by high-speed machines, precise workmanship, camera- 
man Meyers changed into old clothes, shot from all angles. 


Since 1922 The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company has 
printed CoNNECTICUT INDUsTRY for The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc. and usually allows four days from 
time proofs are marked “O.K.” until magazine is printed, folded, 
gathered, stitched and “sent home”. CoNNeEcTICUT INDUSTRY 
production schedule at C. L. & B. calls for one day to lock up 
forms in chases, two days in press room, fourth in bindery. 

Established in 1836 by Newton Case and S. D. Tiffany, The 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company has weathered slumps, 
depressions, and recessions, printed jobs ranging from 50¢ to 
ifty thousand dollars; from small, single sheet announcements, 
calling cards, to lengthy genealogies. Production schedules vary 


trom overnight for rush legislative work to several years for 
special book jobs. 


Founded on solid tradition, typical Yankee business sense, 
The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company has extended loyalty 


SYMBOLIC OF THE PRECISE ART OF PRINTING are these piles 
of blank stock surrounding stacks of printed material. Black lines 
down sides of printed piles show accuracy of presses, throughout 
the run invariably printing same picture in same area of the paper. 





(Right) UTILI- 
TARIAN is this 
mixer used to 
blend inks; pic- 
turesque the re- 
sult it may 
achieve. Inks are 
matched exactly 
to samples, mixed 
in this sturdy re- 
lation to house- 
wife’s cake beater. 


(Left) TORN 
FROM SHEET is 
this section of 
paper to guide 
pressman in set- 
ting ink fountain. 
Thumb screws 
control flow of 
ink from foun- 
tain, to rollers, 
ink plate, and 
printing form. 


to its employees, received it in full measure from them, is 
proud of long-service records of men in its employ, second 
and third generation of workers. With two third-generation 
Brainard family members in its office, management points with 
pride to one employee’s family which totals over a hundred 
years of service, several others that approach the century mark. 
On 100th anniversary, employees total over 2000 working 
years; there are now four who have worked 50 years or more, 
one is working fiftieth. 

C. L. & B. employees, in turn, are proud of their company, 
proud of its standards, of the precision and craftsmanship 
demanded of them. Many have never worked anywhere else; 
many have returned after seeking greener fields. 

Headed by two ex-soldiers, The Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Company is proud of its war record, shows par- 
tiality to National Guardsmen-employees by giving them an 
extra vacation week to make up for annual two weeks 
encampment. 

The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company’s precision 
printing, typical of modern letterpress printing, begins in the 
Layout Department, where each job is carefully planned; 
precise instructions, measurements, types, specified; continues 

200 DIFFERENT FOLDS is repertoire of this ingenious machine which through composition, presswork, bindery, even to counting 

can take large sheet, fold it into thirty-two pages in far shorter than and packaging. Jealous of its reputation, The Case, Lockwood 

it takes to tell about it, and as easily as small sheet is folded once. & Brainard Company guards it with modern precision, feels 
there is significance to customers in its famous printers 
mark: “At the Sign of The Stone Book”. Proud as it is of 
its work, C. L. & B. is forced to admit with all modern 
printers that, for artistic, esthetic result, no book has ever 
bettered Gutenberg’s Bible, first book printed with movabk 
type. 

Present officers of the company are Newton C. Brainard, 
president; J. H. Kelso Davis, vice president and treasuref; 
Henry W. Warren, secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
John M. K. Davis, assistant treasurer and sales managet. 


FINAL PRECISION STEP is this machine which takes parts of 
magazine from as many as five stations, gathers, stitches together and 
delivers them for counting and trimming. Magazines will be wrapped 
in bundles of specified quantities, “sent home” to customer. 
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MEN WANTED 


~ —S=—=S By PAUL GARRETT, Director of Public Relations 
General Motors Corporation, New York 





PAUL GARRETT 


AST summer I was motoring to 
one of our Ohio plants and got 
to talking on the way with the 

owner of a small shop. He was 
troubled. He wondered where we were 
all getting. He talked about how hard 
it was to make the business pay. 
About his friends out of work. About 
taxes. About the worries of supporting 
a family. He said he had thought of 
giving up. Moving off to a farm. 
Looking at me he said: “You know 
I have been wondering lately who is 
going to take care of me in my old 
age.” He paused. A gleam came to 
his eye. He seemed to have found the 
answer to his own question. Before 
I could speak, he said: “I am.” 

I take it that the impelling desire 
of all of us is to lay a foundation for 
prosperity. We want nothing so 
much as that. But how shall we go 
about it? What is wrong now? What 
kind of an America do we want? 
How can we realize such a land in 
which to live and work? 

Basically what you and I want is 
to make life more worth-while. You 
and I want more freedom. You and 
I want more work so that with its 
pay we may enjoy more things. You 
and I want to see vanish from Amer- 
ica the “Work Wanted” signs of 
11,000,000 jobless. You and I want 





Editor’s Note. Because the editor said Amen as fervently as any camp 
meetin’ evangelist to every point made by Mr. Garrett in his remarks to 
the recent annual convention of the A. F. of A., he asked for the privi- 
lege of passing on this splendid philosophy to readers of Connecticut 
Industry. The recently appointed Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion could seek no greater objective than to gain widespread acceptance 
in Connecticut of the views so admirably set forth by Mr. Garrett. In 
the seeking, it would be building simultaneously a more solid founda- 
tion and greater enterprise edifice in Connecticut. 





more men with vision to see what to 
do and with the initiative to do it. 
Above everything else you and I want 
opportunity—opportunity to grow, to 
acquire, to achieve. 

These desires are not new. They 
stem from the earliest recorded aspi- 
rations of man. “Where there is no 
vision,” the Old Testament runs, “the 
people perish.” Where there is no ful- 
filment, the people perish also. The 
ancient urge to be free, to be useful, 
to go forward, came with the early 
settlers to these shores more than 300 
years ago. But here for the first time 
150 years later the desires were given 
force. They were made fruitful, and 
not simply because of the resources 
here awaiting development. Those 
were here before. They still are here. 
Man’s zeal in this new land came from 
the freedom given him—a freedom 
made more real through rules of fair 
play for the benefit of all—to exercise 
his own ingenuity in making those 
resources serve his purposes. 


People Make the Times 


But do you and I in America now 
feel this same surge of inspirational 
force that made our people leaders of 
the world? Do you and I awaken each 
morning with that sense of great 
things to come to which we were not 


*MAN’S zeal came from the 
freedom to exercise his own 
ingenuity.” 


[7] 


long ago accustomed? I fear we do 
not. I fear we awaken anxious rather 
than refreshed—confused, hopeless, 
bewildered with the approach of day. 

Moving in almost imperceptibly 
upon us an oppressive fog seems to 
have beclouded our psychology. With- 
out quite knowing why, we find our- 
selves uneasy, uncertain, unhappy. 
We have all but accepted the appal- 
ling thesis that the frontiers of Amer- 
ican opportunity have run out. Our 
faith, our resolve, our enthusiasms, 
which so gallantly propelled us to 
achievements before, seem to be gone. 
We seem to be waiting for something 
—we know not what. We move 
monotonously through the mechanics 
of the day. Everywhere reigns the im- 
pression that our problems have be- 
come too big for us. The philosophy 
of perpetual prosperity current in the 
twenties has given way in the thirties 
to a philosophy of perpetual depres- 
sion. 

What do you think has changed our 
mental state? We have every material 
thing we had before. We have at our 
command greater knowledge than 
ever. We do not need more men. We 
do not need more money. We do not 
need more materials. What we do need 
is something to give man a new spirit. 
It is the “kick that is gone, or has 














been mislocated. I think we can agree 
on the reason we have fallen into this 
state. The problem of today is the 
people of today. It is peoble that make 
the times and not the times that make 
people. The trouble is with man him- 


self. 


Individuals—Not Groups—Create 
the Worth-while Things 


With the recent infiltration of for- 
eign philosophies has come an un- 
familiar psychology into this demo- 
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fices and labors and enterprise of 
devoted individual.” 


cratic land. I refer to the insidious 
doctrine that would have us believe 
the state is more important than the 
people, and the group more important 
than the individual. Influences around 
us seem skilfully even if unintention- 
ally directed to submerging the im- 
portance of man. He is led to con- 
clude that his own efforts count for 
little. He has come to suppose that a 
struggle will only increase the odds 
against him. The instinct to pioneer, 
he is made to think, may have been 
fine in earlier days but now the thrill 
of achievement must come in the 
form of loyalties to regimented groups. 
Man’s individual initiative is no 
longer the thing. 

Never mind that down through bis- 
tory every contribution to better liv- 
ing and better thinking has come from 
the sacrifices and labors and enter- 
prise of some devoted individual. 
Never mind that it was Pasteur and 
not a medical association that gave us 
the theory of bacteria. Never mind 
that it was Lindbergh and not a com- 
mittee that flew the ocean. Never 
mind that it was Ford and not a plan- 
ning board that applied mass produc- 
tion. Never mind that it was Bell and 
not a scientific society that enabled 
us to send the voice around the world. 
Never mind that it was Burbank and 
not a horticultural commission’ that 


. » EVERY contribution to better living 
and better thinking has come from the sacri- 
some 





made the plant serve a thousand new 
uses. Never mind that it was Berlin 
and not the musicians’ union that 
wrote Alexander’s Ragtime Band. 
Never mind that it was Kettering and 
not the League-to-Fix-Cars-so-Any- 
body-Can-Drive-One that put a self- 
starter on automobiles. Never mind 
that it was some man with an idea 
and not the Amalgamated Association 
of Perishable Food Purveyors that 
gave us the hot dog industry. Look 
everywhere to the things worth-while. 
Not one of them was created for our 
use by a group, but each by some in- 
Spired man, 


Herd Psychology Too Prevalent 


You need only a few Lindberghs, 
Ketterings and Fords, and not every- 
one can be a genius. But remember 
we would not have any of these were 
it not for opportunity. And for each 
one of these I have named there are a 
thousand others whom you have heard 
nothing about, but who each in his 
own way, also spurred by opportunity, 
has contributed unbelievable benefits 
to our society. Give up anything else. 
Let us never give up whatever it is 
we have that stirs man individually to 
greater effort. 

But now the group is the thing. 
We are pressured like hogs into our 
designated pens for feeding. There is 
this group for long ears. That for 
short. There is the group for pure 
whites. One for the spotted skins. 
There are the hogs with tails that curl 
clockwise. Those that curl counter- 
clockwise. Those that don’t curl at 
all. 

In the broad interest of socializing 
mankind, whatever that may mean, 
you and I are catalogued—as if to 
out-Europe European fallacies—not 
as individuals with souls of our own 
but as members of a group. We are 
asked to joint our sympathies in a 
thousand directions—alliances for de- 
fense, associations to take up arms, 
investors’ groups, protective groups, 
societies to advance our culture, so- 





“ENTHUSIASM 
is a desired at- 
tribute in the 
salesman but 
the thing needed 
is enthusiasm in 
the buyer.” 





cieties to advance other people’s cul- 
ture, committees for the rights of 
drivers, for the rights of pedestrians, 
leagues for women in industry, leagues 
to abolish women in industry. And 
cutting across this conglomeration of 
leagues, federations, associations, com- 
mittees and societies are those larger 
groupings which have achieved almost 
the dignity of Old-World class dis- 
tinctions—the farm group, the city 
group, the old age group, the youth 
group, the capitalist group, the labor 
group, the political ins, the political 
outs, the veterans of past wars, those 
of future wars—and, it might almost 
be said, groups for those with a sur- 
gical operation to their credit and 
those not so blessed. Unconsciously 
we have become inoculated with the 
virus of collectivist doctrines. We 
think as groups. We take on signifi- 
cance only as part of a social group- 
ing or as part indeed of the State 
itself, 


Needed—Enthusiastic Customers 


Nobody will deny in these modern 
days that the group approach to a 
problem is beneficent to the extent 
that it teaches us better how to live 
together. Wise were those Israelites 
who, wanting a new wall about Jerusa- 
lem, built for themselves a stronghold 
by adjoining closely their own individ- 
ual houses. But in that cooperative 
effort man preserved his own domain. 
We need to learn how to cooperate 
with each other in every voluntary 
effort that helps build greater indi- 
vidual strength, but we need also to 
avoid as a plague domination by all 
those involuntary groupings that kill 
individuality. 

I push squarely before you the 
anomaly of free American individuals 
grown sick in spirit, because I believe 
there is the heart of our problem. We 
want to sell goods. There can be no 
prosperity unless we do. Our business 
as advertisers is to understand man— 
understand what influences customer 
habits. The psychology of the individ- 








ual American is all-important to us. 
If man is despondent as an individual, 
he will be despondent as a customer. 
Enthusiasm is a desired attribute in 
the salesman but the thing needed is 
enthusiasm in the buyer. 


Restore Man’s Faith in Himself 


So the problem of restoring pros- 
perity becomes a matter of restoring 
the individual’s faith in himself, in his 
ability to determine his own economic 
future. Bacon and eggs, or a package 
of cigarettes, yes, but where is the 
man who, when hopeless, would go 
out and purchase a house? A refrig- 
erator? An automobile? Those pur- 
chases are postponable. He can buy 
this year or next. But until he buys 
there is no prosperity. We never have 
built prosperity in this country on the 
production of necessities. We built it 
on comforts and luxuries. We built it 
on the things customers buy to bet- 
ter their living. But unless the individ- 
ual has faith in his ability to secure 
himself economically he will not risk 
new commitments. Nor so long as the 
business man does not see orders ahead 
will he in turn risk his money, or— 
more important still—will he feel jus- 
tified in risking the savings of others 
entrusted to him, in new enterprise. 
And it is to expansion in the produc- 
tion of durable goods, to a rehabilita- 
tion of necessary productive facilities, 
to additions of new plant and tool 
equipment, that we must look always 
for the makings of prosperity. 

No individual can have sufficient 
faith in himself to buy with a zest, 
who does not have faith in the con- 
tinuation of a system of enterprise, 
that will leave him free to exercise his 
ingenuity in devising a livelihood—a 
livelihood that, once earned, he can 
count his own. 

Your first task and mine then is 
not to sell an automobile, a cook stove 
or a piano. It is to sell man on him- 
self. It is to restore to him his sense 
of responsibility. It is to make him 


INDUSTRY SCIENCE ARTS 


see that he is still his own master. It 
is to comprehend and dispel the illu- 
sions prevailing in this country that 
are killing individual initiative. What 
are the illusions that seem to be rob- 
bing man of his desire to go ahead? 
What are the illusions that make him 
afraid to think and to buy in terms 
of the future? They are all those be- 
liefs to which we are beginning to 
listen that destroy a sense of security 
in our economic destiny. They are all 
those beliefs that make us doubt the 


“WEALTH to 
become abun- 
dant must be 
abundantly — 
and_ constantly 
—created.” 


perpetuation of individual opportu- 
nity through American free enterprise. 
I would like to refer to some of them: 


First; I refer to the paralyzing illu- 
sion that we no longer need incentives 
to spur men on to individual effort. 
This ignores the experience of all man- 
kind that the desire for betterment in 
life is the motivating urge in every 
search for progress. Why should man 
strive if not for profit to himself, com- 
petence for his family, satisfaction in 
reaching a goal? 

Second; I refer to the illusion that 
prosperity can come only through a 
division of wealth. The belief that 
wealth should be shared by all alike 
overlooks the arithmetic truth that 
all the loaves of wealth extant in the 
world, divided evenly, would not keep 
us long alive. Wealth is a perishable 
commodity, and, to become abundant 
enough to go around, must be abun- 
dantly—and_ constantly—created. 

Third; I refer to that illusion of 
illusions that our envied resources of 
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men, money and materials have created 
a surplus that has stuffed our markets 
with more things than we can use. 
So we burn wheat. We bury gold. We 
shorten hours. But no man can have 
more by working less. You cannot 
spread credit by driving it into banks. 
You cannot have abundance by re- 
stricting productivity. 


Better Methods—More Jobs 


Fourth; I refer to the illusion that 
technology is 


advancing bogging 





down our economy by the greater use 
of machines throwing men out of 
work. How can that be? We would 
not, I hope, mistake temporary dis- 
locations in employment for the 
greater end result. In this country the 
expansion of machines and the expan- 
sion of jobs at an ever better wage 
have gone hand in hand for nearly a 
hundred years. The only way to in- 
crease jobs is to increase production. 
The only way to increase production 
is to increase sales. The only way to 
increase sales is to give the customer 
better values. Take care of dislocations 
we must. But the simple formula back 
of our prosperity is the production of 
more goods for more people—and, 
whether brought about by hand or by 
machine, always at lower prices to 
the customer. 

Fifth; I refer to the illusion that 
individual man is no longer needed as 
the responsible pillar of his commu- 
nity to guide and support the civic 
welfare. Have we ever found any 
group to take the place of sincere in- 
dividual effort in establishing the 
neighborly interest that for genera- 
tions has preserved the integrity of 
the community? 

Sixth; I refer to the illusion that 
the youth today has no chance. Surely 
here is a belief rooted in the fear that 
individual effort will not continue to 
receive recognition. Given the hope of 
reward for accomplishment, when in 
history were there more opportunities 
thari now to challenge youth with 
vision in the fields of industry, the 
sciences, the arts, government? 











Seventh; I refer to the illusion that 
somehow in the socialization of man 
is a magic solution to all problems. 
I confess I do not know what we 
mean by socialization, but the efforts 
begun under the spell of that name 
seem to have left humans suddenly 
devoid of purpose and ambition and 
initiative. 

Eighth; I refer to that most devas- 
tating of all illusions, seeping in de- 
spite our best instincts, that man is 
efficient only as he moves in regi- 
mented groups at the bidding of dicta- 
torial overseers. We know in our hearts 
that every important step forward in 
this country has come through the 
enterprise of some man striving for his 
own success. We know that the great- 
est good for all by the American pat- 
tern of progress has been stimulated, 
not by dictators directing a group’s 
course, but by the minds of many in- 
dividual men separately in search of 
achievement. Has any better pattern 
ever been found? 


Advertising Faces a New Task 


But what has all this to do with 
advertising? It has everything. At 
least it has everything to do with us 
as advertisers—broadly interpreted to 
include those that produce, purchase 
and publish advertising—who seek 
greater prosperity for the businesses 
we represent. Prosperity cannot be re- 
stored until we restore individual ini- 
tiative. Individual initiative cannot be 
restored until we restore belief in op- 
portunity. Belief in opportunity can- 
not be restored until we restore belief 
in the future of unfettered enterprise. 
You and I must undertake that task. 
Why should anybody else touch it if 
we do not? 


Tell the Real Story of Business 


The time has come when we must 
remind ourselves that the institution 
is greater than the product. We want, 
of course, to create in individuals the 
desire for a Chevrolet, a Plymouth, 
or a Ford, or whatever we have to 
sell. That we have done well. But more 
important far is it that we give indi- 
viduals an understanding of the eco- 
nomic system that makes the product 
available. Unless we can somehow 
strengthen belief in our institutions, 
soon there will be no products. Ex- 
perts in the technique of presenting a 
product, we have not presented the 
institution. So we face this curious 
anomaly. The products of industry 
rank high in public esteem, but the 
enterprises that create them. are 


damned. As advertisers we have built 
personality into the merchandise but 
left the organization to be delineated 
by critics. 

True we have been superficially 
mindful of the institution, but we 
have glorified it as an abstract master- 
piece to be admired from afar. We 
have written copy by the ton on the 
size of the industrial structure—and, 
incidentally, to be of greatest public 
service, it must remain big. We boast 
more motor cars, more telephones, 
more radios, more refrigerators and 
more bathtubs than the rest of the 
world put together. But I ask is that 
the point? We glory in services we 
render through fast deliveries, fast 
news dissemination, fast communica- 
tions, fast transportation—the quick- 
ened pulse of everything we do. We 
have been proud of our accomplish- 
ments. 

But lately we have begun to won- 
der whether we should be proud. Is 
that not a ridiculous turn of logic? 
Do we not miss the point completely? 
The trouble is not in our size. The 
trouble is our stupidity in picking 
that in itself as a theme to interest 
others. Size has no importance to the 
individual except as it relates to his 
own well-being. Show him his for- 
tunes move with the institution’s and 
he will be for the institution, big or 
small. We have not done that simple 
thing. 

Our great corporate enterprises serve 
individuals in two broad ways—in 
their capacity as workers and in their 
capacity as customers. For example, 
the company with which I work pro- 





vides employment for 200,000 indi- 
viduals each of whom has his oppor- 
tunity to move forward from where 
he stands. Even to become president 
Likewise, to each of these individual: 
in his capacity as a customer, along 
with millions more, the company pro 
vides opportunity to purchase moto: 
cars at a cost below anything imagin- 
able under any other known system. 

The direct benefits I have cited to 
individuals in the company, or to cus- 
tomers who buy from us, are multi- 
plied a hundred times by indirect 
benefits outside. Nor is our company 
unique. From thousands of concerns 
large and small across the country 
flow similar benefits. But that is not 
all. From every great American insti- 
tution stem opportunities and incen- 
tives unlimited for the creation of 
new small businesses—of which in 
turn, as growth comes, the same stor) 
may be told. For we have devised 
here not a static or a rigid industrial 
economy but the most flexible and 
the most dynamic known in the world. 


Belief in Opportunity—the Basis 
of Prosperity 


Now I ask in all sincerity, who is 
better qualified than you to sell this 
story to America? By its nature the 
task is rightfully yours. Your one 
hope of prosperity is that the individ- 
ual citizen understand these things. 
You can never expect individuals to 
buy generously in your market until 
there is recreated a belief in individual 
opportunity. You cannot recreate that 
belief unless you go back of the prod- 

(Continued on page 19) 








Strike Halts Work at Porter- 
Dearington Company. Porter-Dear- 
ington Textiles, Inc., of Putnam are 
said to have been forced to halt their 
operations at their Jefferson Street 
plant at the close of the week of 
August 6 on account of a shortage of 
yarn and other materials caused by 
strikes at the Cumberland, Maryland 
plant of the Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The Celanese Corporation is said 
to be Porter-Dearington’s chief source 
of raw material supply. A temporary 
shutdown is said to have affected ap- 
proximately 150 workers in Putnam, 
who, it now appears, will be out of 
employment approximately two weeks 
after the Celanese Corporation has 
started operations. 
x *k * 

Cosmetic Company to Build in 
Stamford. The Northam Warren 
Corp. of New York, said to be one of 
the nation’s largest manufacturers of 
cosmetics, is scheduled to move its 
manufacturing plant to Stamford in 
a building to be constructed at Barry 
Place and Melrose Avenue, according 
to a recent announcement made by 
the Stamford Chamber of Commerce. 
Assurance that the Northam Warren 
Corporation would locate in Stamford 
was made on August 15 when the 
company signed a 21-year lease for a 
two-story building to be erected for 
them by Union Estates, Inc. The new 
building will contain approximately 
170,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and is 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
early next spring. 

The company which manufactures 
more than 50 types of cosmetics in- 
cluding Cutex nail polishes and Odor- 
ono, sold throughout the world, is ex- 
pected to employ some 600 persons, 
most of whom will be from the Stam- 
ford area. 


NEWS FORUM 


U. S. Rubber Shows Large Profit. 
A net profit of $4,465,397 for the 
first six months of 1939 against a net 
loss of $239,213 for the equivalent 
period of 1938, was the highlight of 
the half-yearly report of United States 
Rubber Company, issued early in 
August. 

Net sales for the period totalled 
$88,359,048, or an increase of $20,- 
519,262 or 30 percent over the same 
period of 1938. 
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G. E. To Consolidate Cleveland 
Plant in Bridgeport. Addition of 
approximately 2,000 to industrial pay- 
rolls in Bridgeport is the latest move 
of General Electric to consolidate its 
Specialty Appliance sales division of 
Cleveland at the Bridgeport plant. It 
is understood that the new division 
will move to Bridgeport on or before 
November 15. It is also understood 
that the company is contemplating 
the consolidation of certain other of 
its far-flung divisions in the appliance 
field, placing them under one roof in 
the Bridgeport plant. 
= & 


Metropolitan Body Company Makes 
New Streamlined Trucks. Mass 
production of all-steel, double capacity 
truck bodies of a streamlined design 
to the tune of approximately 16 units 
per day, was started on September 15 
by the Metropolitan Body Company of 
Kossuth Street, Bridgeport. Already 
four trucks bearing the Bridgeport- 
made Metro bodies have been shipped 
to Paris and orders are said to be on 
hand from Venezuela, Norway, 
Australia and the Philippines. It is 
understood that the new line of trucks 
will be produced exclusively for Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Chi- 
cago. 


The Metropolitan Body Company 
is the outgrowth of a wagon and car- 
riage repair shop started by two broth- 
ers, Philip and William Carlson, presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively, which 
was started in 1909. Three years later 
the brothers started a small factory on 
Grand Street where they built both 
carriages and wagons, Philip concen- 
trating on design and _ production, 
while William devoted his efforts to 
selling. The brothers continued expan- 
sion, keeping up with the times by 
building the first standardized truck 
body in 1916. The climax of the 
careers of the Carlson brothers, prior 
to the inauguration of the present 
mass production schedule, came in 
1936 when their first double capacity, 
all-steel Metro truck body was ex- 
hibited at the National Convention of 
Bakers. The new body is said to have 
answered the complaint of many large 
retail houses that house-to-house deliv- 
ery tended to wear down the truck 
driver and sap most of his efficiency 
by the end of the day. 

The new Metro truck body is said 
to be capable of carrying double the 
pay load of the ordinary body on a 
chassis of equal length. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, which 
will merchandise the new  all-steel 
bodies, expects to revolutionize the 
light-delivery truck business by pro- 
viding grocers, furriers, tobacconists, 
florists, dry cleaners, bakers and others 
with an effort-saving and attractive 
mode of distribution. 

Some 75,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
is now being utilized in the manufac- 
ture of this new truck body by some 
200 employes. In the manufacturing 
plant at the rear of this property 
leased last June from Saltex Looms, 
Inc. is said to be one of the largest 
hydraulic presses in the world outside 


STANLEY TOOLS in Christmas Boxes 


The chisel set illustrated is one of a number of Stanley too! 


items 


packaged in individual boxes 


Christmas trade. 


your own packaging—if you'll drop us a line 


by Robertson for 


the 


This black-and-white picture, however, doesn’t begin to 
show the striking eye-appeal of the red and gold box— 
marking a new advance in the merchandising of tools. 


We’ll welcome the opportunity of coming to show 
you the real thing—and to talk with you about 


saying when. 





of Detroit, the huge mechanism weigh- 
ing 550 tons, capable of stamping out 
the roof or side of a truck body at one 
drop. 


Recent expansion moves, placing the 
company in a position to participate 
in international trade, was made pos- 
sible, according to William Carlson, 
by a New York banking group, repre- 
sented by Charles Friedman, secretary 
of the Metropolitan Body Company. 
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McKesson Makes Good Showing. 
Unaudited earnings of McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc. and consolidated sub- 
sidiary companies for the first six 
months of 1939 amounted to $1,502,- 
326, according to William J. Wardall, 
trustee of the firm. That figure is said 
to exclude deduction for Federal in- 
come taxes and reorganization expenses 
paid by the trustees up to June 30, 
1939. After provision for Federal in- 
come taxes and interest on outstand- 
ing debentures was made, net profit 
for the corresponding period of 1938 
amounted to $348,089. 


In addition to making public the 
earnings for the first half period, Mr. 
Wardall also gave corresponding fig- 
ures for the second and first quarters 
of the year compared with similar 
periods of 1938. These showed for the 
quarter ending June 30, a net profit 
of $863,760 in 1939, compared to 
$186,973 in 1938, and a net profit of 
$638,565 for the first quarter of 1939, 
compared to $161,116 for the first 
quarter of 1938. 
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G. E. Grants Nearly 8,000 Vaca- 
tion Weeks. Approximately 7,928 
weeks of paid vacations have been re- 
ceived by the employes of the General 
Electric Company in the Bridgeport 
plant under the company’s vacation 
plan for employes, providing for one 
week’s vacation with pay for employes 
who have worked at General Electric 
for over a year, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay for those who have 
worked there for over ten years con- 
tinuously. If all vacations given to 
General Electric employes were com- 
bined into one long vacation, it would 
be continued until the year 2091, or 
more than a century and a half. 
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Two Meriden Plants to Expand. 
Applications for permits to construct 
additions for improving and enlarging 
their present facilities were recently 


filed with George P. Hollman, build- 


ing inspector of Meriden, by the New 
Departure Company division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and the Mil- 
ler Company, both of Meriden. 

The New Departure Company made 
application for a permit to construct 
an all-steel one-story building on the 
north side of Pratt Street. 

The Miller Company filed applica- 
tion for remodeling and alterations to 
the old rolling mill built about sixty 
years ago. 

Leo F. Caproni, industrial architect 
and engineer of New Haven, is the 
designer of the Miller Company addi- 
tion. 
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G. E. Remodels Job Office for Em- 
ployes’ Institute. The General Elec- 
tric Company is now remodeling the 
building formerly used as an employ- 


ment office and later as a recreation 
center to be utilized upon completion 
as The Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment Institute. The company’s 
program of alterations and enlarge- 
ment are said to call for the inclusion 
of a theater in the building, besides a 
large assembly room with a stage, 
offices, reception rooms, and all facil- 
ities for the giving of a complete edu- 
cation in electrical appliances. The 
plans are said to call for a building 
with an ultra-modern exterior of brick 
and glass with stone trimming and 
steel sash throughout. 


The old structure is a one-story 
affair but when remodeled will be two 
stories on Boston Avenue and possibly 
on three levels through the excavation 
and development of the basement of 
the structure. 
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Raybestos Shows Profit. Net income 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, was $709,130.09 for the 
six months’ period ended June 30, or 
$1.12 per share after providing $351,- 
917.23 for depreciation, and $160,- 
153.47 for Federal and State income 
taxes. During the same period last year 
the company incurred a net loss of 
$302,351.30 after providing $372,- 
878.54 for depreciation. 
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Bridgeport Shows Big Job Increase. 
An increase in employment in the 
Bridgeport factories as of July, 1939 
registered at 10,000 above employment 
figures for the same month in 1932, 
or 29,668 workers. 
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Brewster Company Files Organiza- 
tion Papers. The Brewster Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., chemical manu- 
facturers of Tremont Street, Meriden, 
has recently filed a certificate of or- 
ganization at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, Hartford. The certifi- 
cate states that the company is author- 
ized to issue stock up to $25,000, all 
of which is subscribed. Edward L. 
Brewster of Meriden is president; H. 
H. Wright of. Meriden, is secretary; 
and Samuel Martin of New Britain is 
treasurer. 
x*we 


G. E. Builds New Type Radio. 
The General Electric, after more than 
two years of research and rigid testing 
in laboratories of the radio and tele- 
vision department at Bridgeport, re- 
cently announced production of the 
first frequency modulation radio re- 
ceivers designed for sale to the public. 

The new system of radio transmis- 
sion and reception is entirely revolu- 
tionary. Neither present radio trans- 
mitters are able to send on the new 
system nor are receiving sets able to 
receive such messages. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the new system is its ability to recre- 
ate music and voice to an astonishingly 
lifelike degree, with almost no static 
or interference. Frequency modulation 
broadcasting stations are now in oper- 
ation near Hartford, Worcester, Mass., 
and New York City. 

Three models of receivers for this 
system of broadcasting were introduced 
in August for use in the New York 
and New England areas only. One 
model is capable of tuning in stand- 
ard American broadcasts, foreign 
short-wave stations, police-amateur 
wave-bands, as well as the frequency 
modulation stations. 





United Aircraft Shows Most 
Powerful Engine. A new “big gun” 
in the United States Government’s 
equipment for National Defence was 
revealed at the aviation building of the 
World’s Fair in New York today 
when the U. S. Navy displayed a new 





of fuel and air to be delivered to the 
cylinders despite the rarified condition 
of the atmosphere at high altitudes. 
He added that this development had 
been fostered by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy and that its per- 
fection was the culmination of more 





VIEW of 18 cylinder Pratt and Whitney ‘“sDouble Wasp” engine dis- 
played by the U. S. Navy at the Aviation Building, New York World’s 
Fair. Rated at 1,600 h.p. above 20,000 feet, this motor is said to be the 
most powerful single aircraft power plant at high altitudes now in 
service anywhere in the world. 


radial air-cooled aircraft engine ca- 
pable of delivering as a single unit 
greater power at high altitudes than 
any engine known to be in service any- 
where in the world. Built by the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corporation at East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the engine which is 
known as the “Double Wasp”, is of 
the 18-cylinder twin-row radial type 
and is rated at 1600 horsepower above 
20,000 feet. Relatively small in di- 
ameter for its great power, but con- 
siderably longer than the conventional 
radial type, it is sleekly cowled into 
a streamlined nacelle whose long 
pointed nose and rakish lines give an 
impression of tremendous speed. 

The secret of the high power output 
at high altitudes, according to Leon- 
ard S. Hobbs, engineering manager of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, lies in the 
use of a special supercharger which 
“boosts” the air pressure to the car- 
buretor and thus permits a full charge 
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than five years of cooperative effort by 
Navy experts and Pratt & Whitney 
engineers. 
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Greenwich N.A.C.A. Holds First 
Regular Meeting. The first regular 
meeting of the 1939-40 year of the 
Greenwich Chapter National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants was held at 
Rich’s Restaurant, Post Road, Old 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Tuesday 
evening, September 19. The speaker 
was V. R. Bechtel of The American 
Cyanamid Company. Mr. Bechtel 
spoke on the subject of “Budgetary 
Control”. 

Mr. Bechtel, who joined the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants in 1920, and who has served on the 
Board of Directors of Detroit and 
New York Chapters, has installed com- 
plete cash and operating budgets in 
the operating units of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation and 


also at the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. He also spent considerable time 
in teaching Accounting, Finance and 
Budget Practice at The University of 
Detroit and at New York University. 
At one time he was assistant to the 
executive vice president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
and held a similar position with the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
prior to joining the staff of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company in 1929. He 
also served on the financial staff of 
Colgate & Company, helped reorganize 
a small chain of department stores, 
and has written numerous articles on 
accounting and budget practices. 
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Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Produces 
New Signal Bell. The Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Corporation of 


EXTERIOR view of ‘“Connecta- 
bell”, recent development of Con- 
necticut Telephone and Electric 
Company, Meriden. 


Meriden, has just announced “Con- 
nectabell”, a new type of alarm and 
signal bell, featuring Alnico-magnet 
motor and bayonet type connection 
which permits “plugging it in” like 
any modern electric appliance. 

The new bell incorporates many in- 
teresting features that bid fair to mark 
it as the forerunner of a major shift 
in electric bell design. Due to the use 
of Alnico, the recently discovered 
high-magnetic alloy, the — striking 
mechanism has been greatly simplified 
and contains only one moving unit— 
the striking plunger itself. The motor 
is small and compact, completely 
enclosed and air-sealed so that insects 
or weather—the two commonest 
enemies of bell-ringing mechanisms— 
cannot harm it. 

The bell can be mounted easily and 
quickly on standard outlet boxes by 
simply fastening the detachable back 


plate to the wall outlet and connect- 
ing the wires to the screw terminals. 
The bell unit, including the entire 
mechanism which is housed within the 
gong, can then be plugged into the 
receptacle on the back plate. 

The bell is designed primarily for 
high voltage, either A.C. or D.C., but 
is also made for low-voltage systems. 
Sizes range from 4 to 16 inches, which 
makes it widely adaptable to all types 
of fire-, burglar-, sprinkler-, and 
vault-alarm systems, and as a warning 
or general signal bell in hospitals, 
schools and other institutions, banks, 
factories, warehouses, public buildings, 
mines, large construction projects, 


ships, etc. 
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Colt’s To Produce Costume Jew- 
elry. Costume jewelry, which has been 
constantly increasing in popularity 
with women of America, is now going 
into production on a large scale in the 
plastic division of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford. Years of experience in production 
of plastics and study of the art and 
special experimentation and perfection 
of processes during the past five 
months under the direction of Ben- 
jamin F. Conner, vice president, has 
furnished the background for inaugu- 
rating this new source of costume 
jewelry from plastics. 

The making of jewelry from plas- 
tics by Colt’s will make an especially 
important economic contribution to 
New England at the present time be- 
cause it will furnish a dependable 
source for a high quality product now 
becoming virtually impossible to secure 
from war-torn Europe. Domestic jew- 


PLUGGING in “Connectabell” to 
wallplate. 


elry manufacturers have been wholly 
dependent on the supply coming from 
Czechoslovakia, which has ranged in 
annual volume from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 in recent years. 
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While the charm appeal contained 
in jewels has been common through- 
out the ages, that charm was available 
only through the medium of genuine 
precious stones until the art of imita- 
tion in glass was developed to a high 
degree of perfection in Europe. Now, 
with the perfection of Colt’s process 
in plastics, color schemes may be 
matched and jewels can be produced 
in less than one week, thus eliminating 
any need for milady being embarrassed 
by wearing a color scheme not exactly 
matched. The new Colt’s synthetic 
plastic jewels are said to meet all 
existing jewel standards as to bril- 
liancy, size and variety of shades, 
going even further in the matter of 
variety and originality. 

Colt’s products made from the com- 
pany’s own specially developed plastic 
cover the whole color spectrum, and 
have a particular advantage over sim- 
ilar products in respect to lightness. 
Size for size, the Colt’s jewels are less 
than half that of similar pieces made 
of glass. 

Although the raw material cost of 
the new synthetic costume jewels is 
said to be approximately seven times 
greater than the cost of glass, through 
the medium of mass production the 
price level of the new stones can be 
brought into competition and sold to 
advantage, according to Mr. Conner. 
The new product, known as Colt- 
stones, will be sold through three or 
more principal agencies already estab- 
lished for the marketing of costume 
jewelry supplies. 
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Telephone Dividend. Directors of 
the Southern New England Telephone 
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Company declared a dividend of $1.75 
per share on the capital stock for the 
third quarter of 1939 at a meeting 
held at the company’s main offices, 
New Haven, Wednesday, September 
20. The dividend was made payable on 
Monday, October 16, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 29. The dividend for each 
of the first two quarters of the year 
was $1.75 per share. 
x kk 


New Haven Gets Two New Com- 
panies. The establishment of two new 
manufacturing companies in the New 
Haven, Connecticut industrial area 
was announced today by the Indus- 
trial Development Committee of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
whose efforts were responsible for the 
selection of New Haven as the loca- 
tion of their operations. 

The F M S Company will manufac- 
ture abrasive grinding wheels at 70 
Water Street, West Haven, while the 
Smooth Cut Manufacturing Company 
will utilize 2,400 square feet in the 
building at River and Lloyd Streets, 
New Haven, in the manufacture of 
can openers. 

Attracted to New Haven by the 
large potential market for its product 
in the southern New England indus- 
trial area, the F M S Company will 
produce wheels of the vitrified type by 
a new process developed by Dr. Ed- 
mund §S. Merriam, Research Director, 
Technical Adviser and one of the two 
organizers. The wheels are reported to 
be important industrial tools exten- 
sively used for finishing metal parts 
in the manufacture of gasoline and 
Diesel engines, automobile parts, ma- 
chine tools and machinery and equip- 
ment of many kinds. 
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A. C. Gilbert Wins Toy Award. 
The A. C. Gilbert Company, New 
Haven has just recently won the top 
award for the most original toy pro- 
duced in 1939. The toy, which won 
the most votes of a committee of 100 
toy buyers who were invited to scout 
the toy fair of 1939 and turn in their 
votes, was the American Flyer Tru- 
Model a-Koostikin, automatic electric 
audio announcer made by A. C. Gil- 
bert Company. 

The American Flyer Tru-Model 
a-Koostikin (talking station) is an 
amazing invention which brings true 
to life sound effects to miniature rail- 
roading. With uncanny realism, it 
automatically stops trains, produces 
the roar and clamor of the station, 
then starts the train again. It not only 






announces such items as “American 
Through Train, New York-Philadel- 
phia-Chicago and All Points West, All 
Aboard,” but also makes such sounds 
as “Bing-Bong, Wh-o- . . . Wh-o-o, 
Chug-Chug-Chug-Chug, and Hiss-s-s”’. 
x* * 
Hudson Wire Pays Cash Dividend. 
Directors of the Hudson Wire Com- 
pany declared in mid-August a cash 
bonus to the employes of the Winsted 
Division. The bonus was distributed 
on August 22 together with the regu- 
lar payroll checks. This practice is in 
keeping with the policy of the man- 
agement and was made at this time in 
view of the ending of the fiscal year 
of the company on August 31. 
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Connecticut Building Dedicated. 
Connecticut’s new building at the 
Eastern States Exposition was dedi- 
cated Tuesday, September 19, during 
a brief half-hour ceremony partici- 
pated in by Governor Baldwin, Dr. 
Wilbur L. Cross, former governor of 
Connecticut, President Joshua Brooks 
of the Exposition, and Agricultural 
Commissioner Olcott F. King, chair- 
man of the building committee. 

In his dedicatory address, Governor 
Baldwin warned of the effects of any 
war boom, adding “we do not want 
the problems of a post-war depression 
all over again, after that war.” He 
observed that in cooperative enter- 
prises illustrated by the new Connecti- 
cut building the greatest good of allcan 
be best served. Said he, “In Connecti- 
cut we have our program for develop- 








ment, for normal development of busi- 
ness and industry and agriculture and 
new business and industry. Since the 
first of the year we have announced 
a friendly government, a government 
openly, militantly friendly to business 
and industry, to labor and the farmer. 
We are doing everything we can to 
encourage business and industry, to 
encourage jobs. We are doing every- 
thing we can to encourage new mar- 
kets for our Connecticut farm prod- 
ucts.” 

Dr. Cross declared “war or no war, 
thrift, industriousness, individual en- 
terprise and initiative, personal liberty, 
and freedom of opportunity . . . are 
the things America stands for and 
must live by.” 

Briefly sketching the history of the 
efforts of Connecticut to secure a 
building at the exposition grounds, 
former Governor Cross declared that 
“The citizens of Connecticut were 
ready for this building where might 
be exhibited the products of their soil 
and their manufacturing industries 
. . . Connecticut has erected on these 
exposition grounds more than a build- 
ing for modern purposes. It has placed 
on the Avenue of. States a symbol of 
the spirit that has animated Connecti- 
cut throughout its history. In a sense, 
the building is Connecticut.” 

Chairman Olcott F. King opened 
the ceremony with brief but appropri- 
ate remarks, and thereafter introduced 
the speakers, including President 
Joshua L. Brooks of the exposition who 
welcomed Connecticut to the Avenue 


—— 


Hartford Times Photo 


INTERIOR view of Connecticut Building exhibits at Eastern States 


Exposition, West Springfield, Mass. 
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of States. A crowd of several thousand 
attended the ceremony and thronged 
the building thereafter to view the 
exhibits. 


The Connecticut exhibition con- 
trasted with those of other states. It 
depicted a more nearly cohesive dis- 
play of state industry, and gave the 
appearance of having been planned as 
a unit, rather than as a haphazard 
arrangement of individually arranged 
excellent displays. The interior ar- 
rangement permitted leisurely inspec- 
tion of the exhibit, despite large 
crowds. 

With its motif “Connecticut Mas- 
terpieces of Industry” the displays in 
the building represent the products of 
23 Connecticut manufacturers and six 
agricultural organizations. The manu- 
facturing displays are well diversified 
giving a cross-section of the principal 
industries of the state. Among the in- 
dustrial exhibitors are the Collins 
Company, Collinsville; Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford; Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford; Pratt and Whitney Division 
of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Hartford; Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Hartford; Veeder-Root Com- 
pany, Hartford; Wiremold Company, 
Hartford; Etna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Affiliated Companies, Hart- 
ford; American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, Norwich; American Brass 
Company, Waterbury; Dictaphone 
Corporation, Bridgeport; Heath Nurs- 
eries, Manchester; Malleable Iron Fit- 
tings Company, Branford; New De- 
parture Division, Bristol; Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town; Wallace Barnes Company, Bris- 
tol; Frank H. Lee Company, Dan- 
bury; Mallory Hat Company, Dan- 
bury; H. McLachlan and Company, 
Danbury; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc., Thompsonville; Seth 
Thomas Clocks, Thomaston; C. H. 
Dexter and Sons, Windsor Locks; 
Globe Slicing Machine Company, 
Stamford. Agricultural organizations 
exhibiting were: Connecticut Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Connecticut 
Dairymen’s Association, Connecticut 
Pomological Society, Connecticut 
Poultry Association, Connecticut 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, Con- 
necticut Tobacco Industry. 

At the close of the dedicatory pro- 
gram, Commissioner King introduced 
the trustees as follows: Edwin Pugs- 
ley, vice president, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven; 
Charles B. Cook, vice president, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Hartford; George 


L. Warncke, Wilton; and John M. 
Wadhams, Torrington. 

In the afternoon between 3 and 4 
p- m., Governor Baldwin welcomed 
friends and visitors to the State’s 
building. 
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Underwood Celebrates Making of 
Five Millionth Typewriter. Officials 
of the state, City of Hartford, the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
and President Hubbard of the Associ- 
ation took part in a program celebrat- 
ing the completion of the five-mil- 
lionth typewriter to be produced by 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany. This typewriter came off the 
production line at noon, Wednesday, 
September 13. 


The program, broadcast over 
WTHT, started promptly at 12 
o’clock noon as factory whistles 
shrieked the celebration of the five- 
millionth Underwood  typewriting 
machine. 

In opening the program, Frederick 
U. Conard, vice president in charge of 
the Hartford factory, referred to the 
43 years’ history of the Underwood 
typewriter and what it had meant in 
terms of employment to Hartford citi- 
zens and to the city, state and nation. 


Mayor Spellacy introduced by Mr. 
Conard said, ““To the City of Hartford 
the five-millionth Underwood type- 
writer symbolizes more than just that 
many writing machines... To a 
city of 165,000 population, a great in- 
ternational organization such as the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
employing thousands of its people, has 
a particular importance, and its type- 
writers and other office machines are 
a pride to all of us.” The Mayor also 
pointed out that “a trip through this 
Hartford institution is comparable to 
a country jaunt of something over six 
miles—and presents a sight long to be 
remembered . . .” 

President Hubbard, who followed 
Mayor Spellacy on the program, 
pointed out that “since 1901, over 38 
years ago, more than $150,000,000 
have been paid out in wages, and the 
completion of the five-millionth type- 
writer is significant because it repre- 
sents not only a major manufacturine 
accomplishment, but also because it 
represents a symbol of progress . . .” 


Introduced by President Hubbard, 
Governor Baldwin congratulating the 
company pointed out that Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company “distribute 
their business machines in every civil- 
ized country in the world. Every one 
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of these machines is made in our two 
Connecticut cities of Hartford and 
Bridgeport. We give them the privi- 
leges of this State, and they give em- 
ployment year in and year out to 
thousands of citizens of Connecticut. 
Their machines give employment to 
millions of people all over the world.” 


Following the brief remarks of Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, the five millionth type- 
writer was presented to L. E. Lentz, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing for the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, by Mr. P. J. McIntee, 
40 year employee of the company and 
assembly foreman. Said Mr. Lentz, in 
part, “We are tremendously proud that 
today the Five Millionth Underwood 
Typewriter reached the end of our 
production line here in our Hartford 
factory. It is a manufacturing accom- 
plishment which has few equals in 
American industry. Five Million 
Standard Underwoods! In that figure 
is crystallized the net result of the 
Underwood policy of perpetual pio- 
neering . . . . of striving constantly 
in its great laboratories to make the 
Underwood Typewriter a tool of ever 
increasing usefulness to American 
business!” 


Before presenting the five millionth 
typewriter to the company’s executive 
vice president, L. C. Stowell, Mr. 
George L. Hossfield, ten times World’s 
Professional Typing Champion, gave 
a speed demonstration on the machine. 


On receiving the machine, Vice 
President Stowell read a telegram from 
Philip D. Wagoner, president, express- 
ing regrets at his inability to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Stowell said, in part, “On 
behalf of Mr. Wagoner and myself, 
I am happy to receive this, the Five 
Millionth Underwood Standard Office 
Size Typewriter . . . to hold it for 
the winner of the nation-wide contest 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher in- 
augurates today. Secretaries, typists 
and students everywhere will have an 
opportunity to win the Five Millionth 
Underwood, by expressing in three 
hundred words, or less, their thoughts 
on the subject—What Are The 
Qualifications Of A Good Secretary? 


He added that until the conclusion 
of this contest the machine would be 
placed on display at the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Exhibit in the Business 
Systems and Insurance Building, the 


New York World’s Fair. 


The program began and ended with 
song presentations by the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher double quartette. 








DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Under the impact of war conditions 
and threats of war, business in this 
State has experienced an unbelievable 
surge, the magnitude of which has not 
yet been tabulated. This trend has ex- 
tended to almost every channel or field 
of business. Production plants, power 
and other utilities, and the various 
distributing systems are recording this 
fact. Welcome as periods of activity 
and prosperity may be, under the cir- 
cumstances extreme caution is called 
for in all phases of business. 

One phase which should be particu- 
larly watched is that of material com- 
mitments. With the flood of inquiries 
and orders, many for future delivery, 
time has not been taken to obtain 
adequate price coverage for the ma- 
terial requirements represented in the 
backlog of business which is being 
built up. The action of the commodity 
markets clearly indicates the potential 
danger in this oversight, to say noth- 
ing of the possible difficulty of actu- 
ally obtaining deliveries of raw ma- 
terials. 

Labor problems may likewise serve to 
harass Management. In one city three 
dominant plants voluntarily put into 
effect a wage increase this month. 
Such action reacts immediately on the 
contentment of employees in other 
plants in that city as well as elsewhere, 
possible transfer to other plants where 
better working conditions prevail, or 
the actual withdrawal of man power 
from the industrial field may serve to 
seriously handicap the fulfillment of 
orders and deliveries. The implication 
of these situations are so vital that 
they merit protective measures to meet 
the problem. 

Plants having limited capacity can 
profitably be selective as to the orders 
which they now accept. It is inadvis- 
able to provide new buildings, etc. to 
take care of this flood of business. The 
experiences of the post war years after 
1918 which left excess plant facilities 
idle for many years, should deter 
Management from planning too hastily 
for the erection of new structures 
unless their present capacity is taxed 
for handling normal business. One of 


the major problems of industrial man- 
agement in the present era is to devise 
means of deriving increased produc- 
tion out of present physical facilities 
in view of the Governmental regula- 
tions and restrictions imposed on oper- 
ating conditions. 

Cost accounting has been described 
as a tool of management. As such, if 
the tools are kept in good repair and 
are intelligently used, their usefulness 
will now be amply demonstrated. 


“The Annual Inventory and Its 
Controls” will be the topic of discus- 
sion at the monthly meeting of Hart- 
ford Chapter, N. A. C. A. to be held 
October 17. Mr. R. Hobert, Works 
Accountant of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company of Hartford, will lead 
the discussion. Inventory problems 
and controls are now of vital interest. 


TRANSPORTATION 


South Seeks Western Aid. In its 
fight to secure lower freight rates the 
southern interests have recently sought 
reinforcements from western states. 
Governor E. D. Rivers of Georgia, 
chairman of the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, proposed a union of south- 
ern and western states in “the battle 
to end rate discrimination which is 
choking us to death.” 

The western states are being asked 
to Birmingham, Alabama early in 
October where they will be asked to 
join the freight parity movement. The 
Governors of Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North. and South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, are expected to 
attend the conference. 
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ICC Authorizes Three Investiga- 
tions. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recently authorized three 
sweeping investigations of rail and 
water classifications and rates and 
motor classifications as follows: 

1. Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion—Docket No. 28310—Although 
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constant revision of the classification 
now in use by the railroads and water 
lines has been the case in this category, 
nevertheless recent changes in trans- 
portation have been so rapid that it 
has been found necessary to give con- 
sideration to further modernization 
and simplification of rules, ratings, 
and method of publication. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Association 
of American Railroads composed of a 
member of each of the three major 
classification committees, has issued a 
notice urging cooperation of shippers 
for giving their various points of view, 
suggestions and recommendations at 
the conferences. Thus far conferences 


have been scheduled in Boston on 
October 3 and at New York on 
October 5. 


In the Association’s Traffic Bulletin 
No. 602, dated August 26, 1939 
members were urged to advise the 
Association’s traffic department of 
their intention to be present at any 
hearing or, if not, to report their views 
on some eighteen questions about 
which the committee seeks suggestions 
and recommendations. 

2. Class Rate Investigation 1939— 
Docket No. 28300—This investiga- 
tion will involve the rail and water 
interstate class rates (both intra- 
territorial and inter-territorial) in 
Official, Southern, Southwestern and 
Western Trunk Line territories. The 
class rates in Mountain Pacific Terri- 
tory and on transcontinental traffic 
were not included. 

3. Motor Freight Classifications— 
Docket No. 28310—At the present 
time, the motor carriers of the country 
use several different classifications. 
This results in substantial differences 
in the ratings that are assigned to the 
same article in different areas. It is 
believed that the Commission will wish 
to prescribe a single classification for 
use throughout the country if this 
practice proves feasible. Certain of the 
New England Motor Carriers, work- 
ing in cooperation with shippers, have 
nearly completed the compilation of a 
classification based on the weight and 
density theory of determining ratings, 
and it is understood that work on this 
classification will continue. 
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Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Issues Docket. The Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee is- 


sued its Docket No. 79 on September 





9 and a hearing has been scheduled in 
Room 401, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y. on October 11 for con- 
sideration of proposals for changes in 
rules, descriptions, ratings and mini- 
mum weights. Requests for assign- 
ment must be made upon Mr. B. A. 
Gaetz, Member, Official Classification 
Committee, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The foregoing announcement, to- 
gether with a list of all commodities 
upon which changes are proposed that 
are believed to be of direct interest to 
any Association member, were included 
in Trafic Bulletin No. 604, dated 
September 15, 1939. 
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Motor Truck Hearing Held at 
Boston. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission began further hearings 
in its investigation of class rates, 
ratings and practices of New England 
motor carriers at Boston on Monday, 
September 18. The Association’s traf- 
fic manager attended these hearings 
and has made progress reports to the 
Association’s membership via the regu- 
lar Transportation Bulletin service. 


Witnesses heard on the first three 
days were: Messrs. Dawson Ditt, chair- 
man of the New England Motor Rate 
Conference; R. S. Woodbury, presi- 
dent, New England Motor Rate Con- 
ference; I. C. Bailey, agent, New Eng- 
land Motor Rate Bureau and G. E. 
McHugh, transportation engineer, 
New England Motor Rate Bureau. 
Testimony of the foregoing witnesses 
dealt respectively with matters as fol- 
lows: 


















1. An explanation was given of the 
efforts made by the Conference to 
comply with the Commission’s prelim- 
inary order. The first witness also 
brought the record down to date with 
respect to the development of the Con- 
ference since the initial hearings. 


2. Mr. Woodbury introduced the 
new uniform motor freight classifica- 
tion which has been developed more 
nearly to reflect the weight and density 
theory of determining classification 
ratings. He was cross-examined at 
some length by counsel for the East- 
ern Motor Freight Bureau. Shippers’ 
cross-examination of this witness was 
deferred until the later hearing to be 
held at Brooklyn. 


3. Mileage tables, showing short- 
line distances over paved roads between 
key points in New England were in- 
troduced by Mr. Bailey. It was estab- 
lished through cross-examination that 
in some few instances at least there 
had been departures from the above 
formula and distances were based upon 
operating routes. 


4. Mr. McHugh introduced volumi- 
nous exhibits intended to establish the 
cost of operation of motor trucks based 
on fixed charges plus variable costs. 
These exhibits were very elaborate and 
required more than a day for explana- 
tion of the formula that was used. 


As a result of the hearings thus far, 
it has become apparent to the Asso- 
ciation’s, trafic department that the 
bickerings between the New England 
Motor Rate Bureau and the Eastern 
Motor Freight Bureau are detrimental 


a both the motor carriers and the 


shipping public. Failure of these two 
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That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 
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groups to agree upon basic principles 
may well bring about a situation 
wherein the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be compelled to pre- 
scribe rates that are generally unsatis- 
factory to all parties to the proceeding. 
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Canadian Pacific Opens Hartford 
Office. The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company opened an office at 410 
Asylum Street, Hartford on September 
1, with Mr. J. A. Sullivan in charge 
as District Freight Agent. 
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Commission Modifies New England 
Wool Rates. The Commission, by 
division 5, in the eighth supplemental 
report on ExParte MC22, New Eng- 
land motor carrier rates, on further 
consideration has modified its original 
order, 8 M. C. C. 287, so as to pre- 
scribe as minima from Boston, Mass., 
to Somersville, Conn., the same rates 
on wool and related articles which it 
formerly prescribed from Boston to 
Rockville, Connecticut. According to 
reports, the Commission did not pre- 
scribe commodity rates on wool and 
related articles, in the prior report, 
from Boston to Somersville, and re- 
spondents were required to maintain 
class rates on that traffic. 
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Railroads to Celebrate at Fair. 
Railroads in the eastern part of the 
United States will celebrate at the 
New York World’s Fair on Saturday, 
September 30, the day officially set 
aside as Railroad Day. In addition to 
events of particular interest to rail- 
road fans, arrangements have been 
made to have a special showing of 
“Railroads on Parade” for camera 
fans. Such fans will be permitted to go 
behind the scenes and photograph the 
spectacle from all angles. 


MEN WANTED 


(Continued from page 10) 


uct to interpret the institution itself 
in terms of opportunity to human in- 
dividuals. 


So I say let us dispel every illusion 
undermining faith in our system of 
enterprise as offering the individual 
his best opportunity to progress. Let 
us dramatize the advantages to every 
worker that came into being, for 
example, with the electric light bulb. 
Let us expound the customer benefits 


that came through mass production, 
reducing prices to ever lower levels. 
Let us remind ourselves that all our 
accomplishments are the products of 
man working with his own hands and 
his own directing mind. Let us spread 
understanding of the truth that the 
processes by which horsepower sup- 
plants muscle power in the march of 
technological advance free man from 
limitations to which he has been too 
long subjected. 


A Challenge to Statesmanship in 
Advertising 


If I may say so, yours is an adver- 
tising opportunity unprecedented in 
its challenge. The very psychological 
depths to which we have drifted make 
it that. Yours is the opportunity to 
sell for the first time they ever needed 
selling those fundamental principles 
that through all history have distin- 
guished a free from a_ subjugated 
people. Yours is the opportunity to 
merchandize the greatest institution 
ever offered any people. What we 
need in this nation is not more politi- 
cians, not more bankers, not more in- 





dustrialists, not more advertisers, but 
more statesmen—statesmen to inter- 
pret with understanding the longing 
of man, the individual—more, if you 
please, statesmanship in advertising. 


And so in closing I say the chal- 
lenge is yours and mine gradually to 
remove the sign “Work Wanted” that 
hangs on 11,000,000 human backs. 
You and I whose responsibility it is 
to interpret truths must take the lead 
in helping to create an atmosphere 
where jobs will grow. When our peo- 
ple as individuals understand that op- 
portunity is theirs, they will walk with 
a firm step. Men there will be then 
aplenty with courage, men with vision, 
restless men, men with faith in them- 
selves and in their chances and their 
future. Men—millions of them— 
seeking opportunity unafraid, whose 
belief in tomorrow will make them 
good customers today. To you and to 
me is given the task of recreating an 
America in which the cry will be 
not JOBS WANTED but MEN 
WANTED. 


Results From Research 


Have you a specific problem 


in your plant? Do you want 


expert information about new 


technical processes, more efh- 


cient production, better distri- 


bution? Prompt solutions to 


problems like these protect your 
profits. Our RESEARCH AD- 
VISORY SERVICE can give 


you access without charge to 


the expert advice of over 800 


Send Fo: 
This FREE 
Booklet 


cooperating 


Get 


laboratories. 


full details from our booklet 


“Protecting Industry’s Profits 
Through Research”. Or have 


our representative call. 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


750 Main Street 


Hartford, Conn. 








SMALL PRODUCTS of Connecticut on display for past several months in Connecticut Building, New York World’s Fair. Display 


cases were designed and built and displays arranged by V. Roxor Short, Director of Exhibits for the Connecticut World’s Fair 
Commission. Among the products exhibited including their producers are: 


Bridgeport—Electric Safety Razor, Casco 


Products Corporation; Dictaphone 


Equipment, Dictaphone Corporation. 


Bristol—Clocks, E. Ingraham Company; 
Meek Fishing Reel and Fishing Lines, 
Horton Manufacturing Co.; Castings, 
The Sessions Foundry Co. 


Burnside—Facial 
Mills, Inc. 


Tissue, Sanitary Paper 


Chester—Manicure Set, C. J. Bates & 


Sons. 


Milford—Locks and Metal Specialties, 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Com- 


pany; Rostand 
Manufacturing Company. 


Fireplace Fixtures, 


Montville—Paper boxes, Robertson Paper 
Box Company. 


Meriden—Vises, Charles Parker Co.; Pen- 
guin Cocktail Shaker; Coffee Server, 
The Napier Company. 


Putnam—Thread Sewing Kit, 
Heminway—Corticelli Co. 


Belding- 


New Haven—Smoothie Garment, Strouse 
Adler Co.; Rifle Sights, O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons; Kitchen Kits, A. C. 
Gilbert Co. 


New Britain—Valves, Beaton & Caldwell 
Co.; Locks and Knockers, P. & F. 
Corbin; Egg Beaters, Taplin Mfg. Co. 


Norwalk—Stapling Machines, 
Co. 


Hotchkiss 


Norwich—Thermos Containers, American 
Thermos Bottle Co. 


East Hampton—Toys, Gong Bell Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Fairfield—Caro-Mento Dog Food, Kennel 
Food Supply. 


Forestville—Fletcher “Quick Grip” Wood 
Scraper, Gold Tip Glass Cutter, Elec- 
tric Putty Softener, Fletcher-Terry 
Co.; Clocks, Sessions Clock Co. 


Georgetown—Screen Wire Cloth, Gilbert 
& Bennett. 
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Hartford—Offset Lithography, The Kel- 
logg & Bulkeley Co.; Dust Collector, 
Colonial Co.; Underwood 

Underwood _ Elliott- 

Fisher Co.; Horse Shoe Nails, Cape- 

well Manufacturing Co.; A-1 Sauce, 

G. F. Heublein & Brothers; Cyclom- 

eters, 


Blower 
Typewriter, 


Counters, etc., Veeder-Root, 
Inc.; Taps and Foot Switchers, The 


Walton Company. 


South Norwalk—Name Tapes, 
Cash, Inc. 


J & Jj. 


Stamford—Dry Shaver, Schick Dry Shaver 


Inc.; Precision Bearings, Norma- 


Hoffmann Bearings Corporation. 
Thomaston—Clocks, Seth Thomas Clocks. 


Torrington—Egg Beaters (‘Blue Whirl’), 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. 


Waterbury—Learok Buffing Composition, 
Lea Manufacturing Co. 


Willimantic—Thread, American Thread 
Company. 











CHEMUBRGIC 


By ROBERT D. McMILLEN, Director of Information, 





Editor’s Note. This department, 
conducted for the past several 
months by Robert D. McMillen, 
Director of Information, National 
Farm Chemurgy Council, seeks to 
acquaint and interest manufac- 
turers, students, agriculturists 
and others who may read it, in 
the new development brought 
about by the rapidly progressing 
new “Chemurgy” movement. Con- 
necticut Industry has great faith 
in the possibility that ““Chemurgy” 
offers the logical, positive approach 
to the solution of the “farm prob- 
lem” which, like all other stub- 
born economic problems, can never 
be solved by ineffective negative 
approaches like many already tried 
without success. Like the National 
Chemurgic Council, Connecticut 
Industry takes the view that to 
solve the “farm problem” through 
*Chemurgy” is to solve our eco- 
nomic problems, for the incomes 
of all other groups bear a close 
relation to farm income. 





at present, the statement recently 

made by Wheeler McMillen, presi- 
dent of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, is particularly pertinent. 

“The need for American sources of 
every essential raw material has clearly 
been demonstrated in the opening 
weeks of Europe’s war. Manufacturers 
in the United States, dependent upon 
foreign supplies of several vegetable 
oils, crude drugs and other important 
agricultural materials, already have 
felt the pinch of price increases and 
shortages. 

“Increased efforts to utilize Amer- 
ica’s farms as sources of every possible 
agricultural material are clearly de- 
manded by the war situation. The 
national defense demands adequate 
quantities not only of military and 
naval needs, but of whatever goes to 
keep up the morale of a civilian popu- 
lation. Some of the endangered sup- 


|: view of the European situation 


plies are products absolutely vital 
to normal living. 
“The National Farm Chemurgic 


Council has consistently urged that 


National Farm Chemurgic Council 


the safety and welfare of the United 
States can best be served by fully util- 
izing the capacity of American farms 
to meet nearly every essential need of 
the people. The unhappy history of 
recent weeks indicates the imperative 
desirability of accelerating chemurgy’s 
program for domestic production of 
every agricultural need and for com- 
prehensive scientific inquiry into the 
wealth potentialities of every plant 
that grows. There is no need for the 
United States to suffer scarcity of any 
product of the soil. This country has 
nearly every possible combination of 





THE 
seeks new uses (mostly industrial) 
for farm products and new crops 
for old, that agriculture, industry 
and the entire nation may enjoy 
greater prosperity. 


researcher in Chemurgy 


soils, temperature, humidity and alti- 
tude, plus an enormous scientific 
capacity to transmute plant substance 
into commercial products. 

“However unwelcome, 


and blockade are 
chemurgy.” 


submarine 
arguments for 


September and October are fair 
months. This year, for the first time, 
chemurgic exhibits as such occupy 
an important position in fair news. 
Mid-September brought the following 
items: 


~ 


Oklahoma—Ernest L. Little, di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Farm Chem- 
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NEWS 
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urgic Council, arranged with the State 
Fair Commission for the presentation 
of achemurgic exhibit at the Oklahoma 
State Fair, September 23 through 
September 30. Besides displays of 
potential chemurgic crops grown for 
the first time in the state through the 
efforts of the Oklahoma Council, vari- 
ous industrial exhibits, some of which 
appeared at the Ohio State Fair, were 
to be shown. 


Texas—Dr. Harry E. Barnard, di- 
rector of research of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, and Victor 
H. Schoffelmayer, agricultural editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, were 
selected as principal speakers on the 
chemurgic day program at the State 
Fair of Texas, Dallas, October 10. Mr. 
Schoffelmayer instituted on September 
1 a chemurgic page as a regular fea- 
ture of his semi-weekly Farm Page. 
The chemurgic display at the Dallas 
fair and at the South Texas State Fair, 
Beaumont, promises to be one of the 
largest ever assembled. Elmore Torn 
of Longview, director of chemurgic 
exhibits at the two state fairs, which 
will run most of the month of Octo- 
ber, made a trip to Mexico City to 
arrange for a display of Mexican 
chemurgic and agricultural products. 


Wisconsin—The Baraboo Future 
Farmers of America assembled a chem- 
urgic display that was shown in the 
Junior Building at the Wisconsin 
State Fair, Milwaukee. The exhibit in- 
cluded plastic products made from 
soybeans, oil and gum from tung trees, 
furfural used in oil refining, synthetic 
milk wool fabrics and other casein 
products, soybean paint and wall board 
made of sugar cane bagasses. Future 
Farmers were on duty to explain these 
examples of the utilization of farm 
products in industry. 


Ohio—A large percentage of the 
nearly 300,000 visitors at the Ohio 
State Fair, August 26 through Septem- 
ber 1, stopped to examine the 120 feet 
of booths displaying chemurgic raw 
materials, machinery and finished 
products. During the seven days of 
the fair 500 pounds of dried, cracked 
soybeans were put through a midget 
Anderson expeller. Red barn paint 
and white house paint were made from 
soybean oil by the Glidden Paint Com- 
pany. For the first time, the soybean 
exhibit recently prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company was dis- 





played at Columbus. The five large 
panels, telling the entire story of the 
soybean, attracted much attention. 
Following the Ohio fair, the panels 
were shown at the Indiana State Fair. 
“Fabrics of the Future,” an exhibit of 
textiles made from milk, wood chips, 
glass and metal assembled by Science 
Service, appeared under the auspices 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers of 
Ohio. A young lady wearing a lanital 
(synthetic milk wool) dress explained 
the features of the exhibit. For the 
first time outside its laboratories, a 
trunk deck (lid) made of a laminated 
board plastic, using soybean protein 
as the plastic material, was displayed 
by the Ford Motor Company. A plas- 
tic tractor seat and a spinnable fiber 
obtained from soybean protein were 
also shown. The Keever Starch Com- 
pany of Columbus prepared an exhibit 
showing non-food uses of corn, rice 
and wheat starches. The du Pont 
Company exhibited its panels showing 
the products of the farm bought by 
the company for conversion into 
manufactured goods. The Central 
Soya Company, the Klearflax Linen 
Looms, the Celotex Corporation, the 
National Cotton Council, B. F. Wil- 
liamson, the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration and the Monsanto Chemical 
Company also displayed their prod- 
ucts. A large placard was prepared by 
the National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil to show the photographs, names 
and positions of the members of the 
Ohio Chemurgic Commission, set up 
by Governor John W. Bricker last 
May. 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Committee on New Products 
now being formed by the New Eng- 
land Council. This new committee is 
taking over the interest in chemurgic 
matters formerly handled by the com- 
mittee of which Roy D. Hunter of 
New Hampshire was chairman. Secre- 
tary of the new committee will be 
Richard B. Cross, graduate of M. I. T. 
in 1913. 


Prof. E. J. Crane of Ohio State 
University, editor of Chemical Ab- 
stracts, has reported that the United 
States leads the world in chemistry. 
Germany has dropped to third place 
and Great Britain is second. Professor 
Crane’s report is based on an analysis 
of 65,000 chemical discoveries. 


Cotton seed hulls as a new source 
of cellulose are being investigated in 
Brazil. 


A new development in the study of 
milk by-products is the utilization of 
a new whey product as an anti-freeze 
for automobile radiators. 


Pilot plants form an important 
part of the program for research on 
the industrial uses of farm products at 
the four regional laboratories now 
under construction, says Dr. W. W. 
Skinner, Associate Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering, according to a Department 
of Agriculture release. Pilot plants at 
these laboratories will do for industry 
very much the same kind of work that 
the “demonstration farms” have done 
for farmers—supply practical evidence 
of the value of new methods and 
processes. 

The new laboratories, says Dr. Skin- 
ner, are planned to carry new dis- 
coveries through the doubtful stage 
where manufacturers who depend on 
profit for their existence are often un- 
willing to venture. Often the lab- 
oratory proves that a certain process 
is chemically possible on a test-tube 
scale. A manufacturer, however, wants 
to know whether it will work as well 
on a large scale, what the quality of 
the product will be, what raw ma- 
terials and transportation costs will be, 
the expense for labor, and the price 
at which the product will have to 
sell to find a quantity market. The 
pilot plant stage supplies definite evi- 
dence on these questions. Production 
goes on a semi-commercial basis. The 
research workers and engineers iron 
out the kinks in practical procedure. 
The pilot plant is large enough to give 
a definite line on costs, quality and 
marketing problems. 

Experience in starch making from 
sweet potatoes is an example of pilot 
plant guidance. In the experiment the 
pilot plant tests have led to the oper- 
ation of a cooperative plant that this 
year will handle the products of 4,000 
acres. 


Dr. Lee T. Smith, chemist in the re- 
search laboratories of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, was selected to head 
the Carbohydrate and Derived Prod- 
ucts Division of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of 


the Bureau, announced early in 
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September. The investigations under 
Doctor Smith’s direction will be con- 
cerned chiefly with the development 
of new and expanded uses of milk sugar 
and potato starch, and the numerous 
important products which can be pre- 
pared from these materials by fermen- 
tation and other means. Doctor Smith 
took up his work September 11. 


Oiticica oil obtained from the root 
of a tree which grows wild in north- 
ern Brazil is now considered to be one 
of the leading drying oils in this 
country. Due to the restriction of tung 
oil in China, the use of oiticica oil by 
paint and varnish manufacturers has 
increased in recent months. The Okla- 
homa Farm Chemurgic Council is 
studying the possibility of adapting 
this tree to growing conditions in that 
state. 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, has found its summer course 
in chemurgy so successful that it has 
instituted a nine-month, full credit 
course in the new science. Gilbert C. 
Wilson has been retained as instructor. 
Among the first projects to be under- 
taken this fall is a complete study of 
castor beans. Students at the college 
have recently succeeded in making ex- 
cellent quality rope from the un- 
usually long and strong fibers of the 
yucca, a plant common in the South- 
west. 


Steel Castings 
RUSH!!! 


Due to the flexibility of our 
melting process we can ship 
rush orders during both busy 
and slack times more quickly 
than most steel foundries. We 
often make shipments of small 
orders on day following re- 
ceipt of patterns. Castings are 
fully annealed and meet exact- 
ing requirements. 


THE NUTMEG CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. 


BRANFORD, CONN. 








The index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut rose 4 points 
during August, the sharpest rise since 
last October, and at 7% below the 
estimated normal, stood at the highest 
level since the fall of 1937. For the 
United States the index of industrial 
activity continued to rise to stand at 
21% below normal. Preliminary re- 
ports for September indicate substan- 
tial advances in both indexes partly as 
a result of European war activities. 




















The composite picture of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut showed 
substantial improvement during Au- 
gust, the index of man hours worked 
in Connecticut factories advancing 
almost 6 points to stand at 1% above 
the estimated normal, the highest 
point in 22 months. Increases of 9% 
and 13% over July were made in 
New Britain and Bristol respectively, 
and in Bridgeport the number of man 
hours reached the highest level since 
November, 1937. The employment in- 
dex likewise moved upward, Bridge- 
port, Bristol, Hartford, New Britain 


and Waterbury all showing increases. 
Employment and payrolls in manufac- 
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turing industries in the United States 
advanced to the highest level reached 
this year, most of the improvement 
being made in the non-durable goods 
industries. 


Automobile production in the 


United States reached the low point 
of the year, due to the change to new 
models. This change has now been sub- 
stantially completed and production 
has started upward. Steel ingot and 
pig iron production rose sharply, pig 
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iron advancing 10 points over July to 
the highest level since October, 1937. 
Machine tool orders, though still 
higher than any month during 1938, 
declined from July. 


There was a sharp rise of 4 points in 
the index of freight carloadings origi- 
nating in 13 Connecticut cities. Load- 
ings of building materials were up 
sharply, helping to offset a decline in 
shipments of automobiles. The index 
of metal tonnage advanced to the 
highest point of “the year. 
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IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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The index of building construction 
in progress in Connecticut receded 10 
points in August as the result of the 
completion of additional public works 
projects contracted for last winter. 
There was very little change from 
July in the number of building per- 
mits issued. The general contract was 
awarded for the erection of a cosmetic 
factory in Stamford to cost $400,000. 
The seasonally adjusted value of build- 
ing contracts awarded in 37 states 
showed no change. 
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Although there was little change 
during August in the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics weekly index of whole- 
sale prices, immediately after war was 
begun in Europe there was a sharp 
advance particularly in such items as 
the non-ferrous metals, wheat and 
other grains, and sugar. 


The index of department store sales 
in the United States, after adjustment 
for seasonal variation, was up 3 points 
over the preceding month to stand 
at the same level as last December. 


ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER CO. 


Heavy Hauling 


CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-153 6-1368 





The Importance of the Argentine Market to 
the Connecticut Manufacturer 
By F. D. LEHN, Export Manager of Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


Editor’s Note. This is the sixteenth 
in a series of articles by veteran 
export men. Mr. Lehn, unlike the 
majority of other writers of this 
series, is not a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Committee, 
but a publisher of one of the 
nation’s leading export magazines. 


Introductory Comment 


OMPARATIVELY few years 
ago one could speak or write 


freely about the South Amer- 
ican Continent with considerable free- 
dom, secure in the knowledge that 
most people were not in a position to 
disagree intelligently with opinions 
offered. 

Today, thanks to the results of 
improved transportation and commu- 
nication facilities, this condition has 
changed. The North American of the 
present is fairly well informed regard- 
ing the living and trading modes of 
the South American, with the reverse 
being equally true. 

Accordingly, it is expected that 
issue will be taken with much of what 
follows, which, nevertheless, is offered 
with a desire to contribute in some 
small measure to better Argentine- 
U. S. A. trade relations. 

Although an effort will be made to 
confine our remarks to economic con- 
siderations and to avoid political in- 
ferences, it is easy to agree with 
David L. Cohn that “in the modern 
interdependent and exquisitively sensi- 
tive world, you cannot keep politics 
and economics in separate watertight 
compartments.” 


Importance of Argentine-U. S. A. 
Trade 

Argentina contributes much to 

world trade—75% of world trade in 


beef, more than 50% in corn plus im- 
portant exports of wheat, lamb, mut- 
ton, wool and linseed, hides and 
quebracho. 

The present position of the U. S. A. 
in world export is too well known to 
require further comment. 

And over the years, trade between 
Argentina and the U. S. A. has con- 
sistently assumed important reciprocal 
proportions as indicated by the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


F. D. LEHN 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS TO 
U. S. A. 


% of Total 
Exports 


U.S: 
Position 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
2nd 
6th 
2nd 
2nd 
3rd 


Year 
1920 
1925 
1929 
1930 
1932 
1935 
1937 
1938 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS FROM 
Ws S.2Ag 
% of Total U.S. 
Imports Position 
bP? Ist 
25-3 [st 
26.4 [st 
2204 Ist 
13.6 2nd 
14.4 2nd 
16.4 2nd 
Sef 2nd 


Year 


1920 
1925 
1929 
1930 
1932 
1935 
1937 
1938 


By going back twenty-eight years, 
Mr. John Abbink, President of Busi- 
ness Publishers International, finds 
that official Argentine statistics sub- 
stantiate the statement that the 
U. S. A. has purchased more from 
Argentina than has any other country 
excepting Great Britain during that 
entire period. Conversely, since 1931 
U. S. A. exports to Argentina have 
been exceeded only by exports from 
the United Kingdom. Obviously Ar- 
gentine-U. S. A. trade means much to 
both countries. 


Factors Affecting Future Trade 
Relations—People 


Clearly, knowledge of the way 
people think and act in any market 
is the first requisite of the successful 
trader. That the typical Argentinean 
is proud, progressive, intelligent, ener- 
getic, and resourceful with an aware- 
ness of what is happening in the world, 
like the typical North American, is 
not at all surprising since their racial 
origins are the same. 

All Argentineans are said to be 
“beef-minded”. This attitude is read- 
ily understood by the ordinary tourist 
when in even the smaller restaurants 
in Buenos Aires he is confronted with 
a beefsteak costing a mere pittance 
that in succulent deliciousness sur- 
passes steaks offered in some of our 
best hotels at prices that serve to dull 
one’s appreciation of anything. How- 
ever, it is this ““beef-mindedness” that 
has induced much misunderstanding 
regarding U. S. A. quarantine regula- 
tions which have always been applied 
to all countries and have never been 





directed specifically against Argentine 
products. 

Incidentally, particularly in recent 
years, by making important purchases 
of wool, hides and skins, canned meats 
and other cattle by-products, the 
U. S. A. has been an excellent sup- 
porter of the Argentine livestock in- 
dustry. 


Trend Toward Industrialization 


Whether or not the Argentine be- 
comes a great industrial nation means 
much to the Connecticut manufac- 
turer. In passing, it is well to note 
that industrialization includes prod- 
uct assembly in addition to complete 
manufacturing operations. 


Industrial products are imported for 
use within the country of importation. 
Re-exportation as applied to raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products is 
comparatively rare in the case of 
manufactured goods. Furthermore, all 
markets have at any period of time a 
definite limit to their ability to absorb 
manufactured products. Generally, 
domestic production reduces import 
requirements even when the effects of 
rising standards of living are taken 
into consideration. Accordingly, if the 
Argentine becomes a great industrial 
nation, it is reasonable to assume that 
imports of Connecticut industrial 
products will decline in volume. 


What are present day prospects? 


Buenos Aires creates a strong im- 
pression that the country is already 
well industrialized. In the short period 
of four years, 1934 to 1937, 9,000 
additional factories were established 
in the Argentine. In addition, other 
firms expanded their operations. The 
National Statistical Department re- 
ports more than 50,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments in the Argentine 
with approximately 750,000 persons 
employed principally in the meat pack- 
ing, flour milling, textile, rubber, shoe, 
cement, public utility and chemical 
industries. 

But we should keep in mind that 
more than 75% of the value of pres- 
ent day production of industry cen- 
ters in the area of Buenos Aires, which 
admittedly presents much evidence of 
industrialization. Important as it is, 
though, Buenos Aires does not reflect 
the whole Argentine picture. 

Most visitors are introduced to the 
Argentine through the portals of mag- 
nificent Buenos Aires, and a handsome 
introduction it is. However, wrong 
impressions of the country as a whole 
may be created. 


In many respects, Buenos Aires, 
the third city of all the Americas, is 
more modern than New York City or 
Chicago. For example, the beautiful 
new movie palaces are air-conditioned 
and superbly appointed and, in addi- 
tion, boast of comfortable seats spaced 
so widely that late comers can pass 
in front of those seated without caus- 
ing any damage to feet or tempers. 
Contrast the result of this thoughtful 
planning with the difficulty associ- 
ated with getting by a comfortably 
stout lady seated on the aisle of one 
of our own movie theatres. 

However, rural Argentina is also 
important. 97% of Argentina’s ex- 
ports are agricultural and_ pastoral 
products. The present investment of 
Argentina in agriculture, a matter of 
national concern, is many times greater 
than the total invested in industry. 
Argentina is the greatest surplus food 
producer and exporter in the world 
today. Her agricultural stake is high; 
higher in our humble opinion than, 
comparatively speaking, her industrial 
stake ever will be. 

Admittedly, in the last twenty 
years the value of industrial produc- 
tion increased in the Argentine to a 
greater extent than in the U. S. A. 
and at present is practically self-suf- 
ficient in a number of consumable 
goods— tobacco, soap, glassware, 
shoes, construction specialties; never- 
theless, the Argentine lacks the basic 
resources considered vital for indus- 
trial development—coal, iron, acces- 
sible basic minerals and commercial 
quantities of petroleum. Furthermore, 
available water-power is remote from 
industrial areas. Accordingly, indus- 
trial development is likely to be con- 
fined largely to auxiliary industries 
which do not materially compete with 
the foreign manufactured products 
that, in the final analysis, pay for 
Argentine exports. 


Prospects of Argentine-U. S. A. 
Trade Agreement 


On August 23 the State Depart- 
ment announced its intention to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement with Argentina. 
Apparently there is a wealth of pros 
and cons specifically relating to the 
Trade Agreement program. Although 
we can scarcely be considered impartial 
in our viewpoint, we do believe the 
good achieved as a result of the pro- 
gram more than compensates for any 
injury suffered by special interests. 
Accordingly, the forthcoming nego- 
tiations augur well for better trade 
between the Argentine and the U. S. A. 
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Up to now, Argentina’s position has 
been firmly based on_ bilateralism, 
which attempts to balance debt serv- 
ice as well as merchandise trade country 
against country. The U. S. A. spon- 
sors multi-lateralism and believes that 
debt service is properly a charge 
against all income. Even such diver- 
gent policies can be reconciled to the 
mutual benefit of both the Argentine 
and the U. S. A. and we believe the 
negotiations are capable of concluding 
a most satisfactory agreement. 


Continued Recovery in the U. S. A. 


Particularly in these days of bilateral 
agreements and fluctuating currencies, 
when much of the world’s commerce 
moves back and forth on straight 
lines, the effects of continued recovery 
in this country will increase the de- 
mands for Argentine products. Ob- 
viously, this will make possible greater 
imports of U. S. A. products by the 
Argentine. 


Conclusion 


The Argentine has the greatest 
railway mileage, more improved 
roads, the greatest number of tele- 
phones, and the lowest rate of illiteracy 
in the South American Continent, 
and these facts, coupled with the evi- 
dence presented in the foregoing brief 
discussion, explain why the Argentine 
is likely to remain a most important 
market for the industrial products of 
Connecticut. 

x*ek 


War To Change Latin American 
Trade. The United States Department 
of Commerce is now looking inquisi- 
tively toward Latin America wonder- 
ing what trade there could be diverted 
to the United States from European 
countries now at war. A spokesman 
of the department said recently that 
experts here and abroad would attempt 
to discover what commodities were 
most affected by the war, and what 
European orders for merchandise from 
Latin America would be canceled. 
Officials of the department were con- 
sidering a suggestion that they call a 
general conference of leading business 
organizations to consider the problem. 

In 1938, the United States exported 
$504,000,000 worth of merchandise 
to twenty leading Latin American re- 
publics, filling 36.1 per cent of those 
countries’ imports. At the same time 
the United States imported $554,- 
000,000 from the same country, 
taking 31.7 of their exports. 

The United Kingdom sold $170,- 
000,000 to the twenty countries, sup- 











plying 12.2 per cent of their imports 
and bought $285,000,000 from Latin 
America, taking 16.3 per cent of Latin 
American exports. 


Germany sold $238,000,000 or 17 
per cent of the foreign merchandise 
bought by the twenty countries last 
year, and bought $185,000,000 from 
them, or 10.6 per cent of their exports. 


France sold to these same countries 
$48,600,000 or 3.5 per cent and 
bought $70,000,000 or 4 per cent. 

In recent years German _ barter 
agreements with Latin American 
countries, which materially increased 
their trade, have been a major topic of 
concern in Washington. 
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Argentine Exchange. Exchange re- 
strictions were relaxed by the Argen- 
tine Exchange Control office under 
date of September 7 applying to all 
imports from the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent cable from the 
American Consulate General at Buenos 
Aires, made public on September 12. 


The Department explained that 
under date of August 21 the Exchange 
Control Office had greatly restricted 
the number and/or the amount of 
products from the United States for 
which prior exchange permits would 
be granted. Since such permits were 
required by importers as a preliminary 
to entry of foreign merchandise to 
Argentina, inability to obtain permits 
practically meant that the products 
affected could not be imported from 
the United States. 


The Consulate General’s cable stated 
that of 173 classes of United States 
merchandise whose importation was 
thus suspended for the remainder of 
1939, permits are now being granted 
in unlimited amounts for the impor- 
tation of 62 classes at an exchange 
rate equivalent to 20 pesos to the 
pound sterling. The most important 
of these products are as follows: coal, 
certain fuels and lubricants, iron and 
steel pipe, aniline dyestuffs, sulphur, 
sodium carbonate, papua, caustic soda, 
steel wire and steel cable (except 
barbed wire), copper wire and cable, 
nails, nuts, screws, high carbon steel 
in bars and plates, ball bearings, and 
certain grades of paper. 

In addition, four classes of United 
States merchandise for which prior 
permits had been denied (and new im- 
portations thus prohibited) since 
January 1, 1939, will now be granted 
permits, at an exchange rate equivalent 
to 20 pesos to the pound sterling, 
for the remainder of 1939. The prod- 








ucts involved are tin plate, silk yarn, 
photographic paper and photographic 
plates and films. Paraffins are now 
being granted permits at an exchange 
rate equivalent to 17 pescs to the 
pound. 


This more favorable rate of 17 pesos 
to the pound will now apply also to 
certain other United States products 
to which, under the August regula- 
tions, the 20 pesos per pound rate was 
to apply. Permits will now be granted 
in the case of these particular products 
in an unlimited amount for the re- 
mainder of 1939 instead of being lim- 
ited by the amount of importation of 
these products from the United States 
which held previously under the Au- 
gust regulations. The products so 
favored, according to the American 
Consulate General, include the follow- 
ing: crude oil, pharmaceutical oils and 
vaselines, chemical specialties and 
preparations, medicinal herbs, oak 
lumber, sisal binder twine, insecticides, 
pitch, resin, seed peas and lentils, 
newspaper printing machinery, nursery 
stock, and pedigreed live stock. 


Certain other products for which 
permits were to be granted for the 
second half of 1939 only to the extent 
of the importations of such products 
in the corresponding period of 1938, 
will now be granted permits in unlim- 
ited amounts, through an exchange 
rate equivalent to 20 pesos to the 
pound sterling. These products in- 
clude lubricants, grease, gasoline, fab- 
ricated and ornamental iron products, 
calcium carbide, aluminum sulphate, 
impure copper sulphate, certain drugs, 
surgical instruments, miscellaneous 
pharmaceutical and orthopedic prod- 
ucts, ungalvanized iron and steel wire, 
oil of turpentine, varnish, carbon 
lamp black, enamel paints, rolled iron 
and steel merchandise products, pig 
iron, zinc and other metals, veneers, 
plywood, wood pulp, printing ma- 
terials, and barrels. 


x*wr 


Prior Exchange Permits Required 
For Imports Into Great Britain. 
American businessmen were advised 
on September 7 by James W. Young, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, that British 
war trade restrictions now cover prac- 
tically all imports. 


According to a cablegram received 
from the American Embassy at Lon- 
don, on which Mr. Young based his 
statement, shipments of certain prod- 
ucts subject to either import 


are 
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licenses or exchange permits. Failure 
to comply with these war-time meas- 
ures may result in serious loss, as there 
is no assurance that unlicensed ship- 
ments can be returned to the United 
States or that payment for the goods 
can be obtained. Restrictions apply to 
parcel post as well as to freight ship- 
ments. 


Association exporters who are not 
familiar with the products for which 
licenses are now required, should con- 
tact the Association’s foreign trade 
department. 


x kk 


Exchange Control Established by 
France. A recent cable from the 
American Embassy, Paris, summarized 
the foreign exchange regulations for 
imports and exports in time of war 
established by a decree published Sep- 
tember 10, as follows: 


“All imports of foreign merchandise 
are subject to the prior obtainment of 
a certificate attesting that the delivery 
of the foreign exchange necessary to 
effect payment has been authorized or 
that, according to the importer’s de- 
claration, the importation does not 
require any payment in foreign ex- 
change. The certificate is issued for 
each transaction simultaneously with 
the required import license and by the 
same authority. When foreign ex- 
change is required to effect payment, 
it will be delivered only upon presen- 
tation of this certificate. As a tran- 
sitory measure, the presentation of an 
exchange certificate will not be re- 
quired for the delivery of foreign ex- 
change to effect payment for imports 
duly authorized before September 10, 
1939: 


“Exporters must undertake to sell 
to the Exchange Office within one 
month after receipt the foreign ex- 
change received in full or partial pay- 
ment of their exports. If their exports 
are payable wholly or partially in 
French francs, the exporters must un- 
dertake to accept in payment only 
foreign holdings in francs which the 
Exchange Office has authorized to be 
utilized for the purchase of French 
products.” 


Official exchange control has also 
been imposed in Australia and Hong 
Kong, certain details of which will be 
included in the Association’s weekly 
foreign trade service and further ex- 
plained by letter upon request of the 
Association’s foreign trade depart- 
ment. 


Ly 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Underwood Hartford 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Advertising Specialties 
The IL C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 

Mfg Co 

Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 

Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 
United 


Vought-Sikorsky Div 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Llaven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Newton-New 


The 


Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Chemical (Div 
Naugatuck & 


Bridgeport 


of U_S Rubber 
1790 Broadway 
New York 


Naugatuck 
Prod Inc) 


Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) Nest Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Stamford 


of 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless. 
aluminum Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (ournishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bearings 


Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) 


New Departure Div of General 


(ball and 
Stamtord 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Corp 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Russell Mfg Co 
Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


The 


Middletown 
The 


Norwich 
The 


New 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Boilers 


& Power 


: Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts. stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
(domestic 


The Rigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat 
only) 


Co 


Sonoco 


Box Board 

National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 

Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co 
National 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 
Sandy Hook 
Hartford 
Folding Box Co (paper ay 
New Haven 
Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 


Robertson Paper 


in 


Brass Goods 

Sargent and Company New’ Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
Brick Co 

Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 

Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—bBrushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 

Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 

The Waterbury Waterbury 


The Donnelly New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Button Co 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 

Cables—Wire 


The Wiremold Co (armored, 
and 


Meriden 


armored leaded 
non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron (malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


New London 


Fittings Co 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 

New York 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
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Chucks & Face Plate Jaws ee 
Union Mig Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring: Multiple Disc Torqmaster) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) Vest Hartford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
Brass Co (sheet, 


Palmer New London 


The American 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


wire, rods, 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the 
Robert Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
: Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 


Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Gilman 
New London 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc 

Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Cutters 
The Standard ar Co (rotary board, 
—— x du stic 
he K Tool eo, Inc Gncerted tooth mill- 
Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


oF 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


_ Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 


Die-Heads—Self-Opening 


The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg oad 

Dispersions of Rubbe 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of u S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
‘ Electric Anpianses 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos _insulated) 


New Haven 
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Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Instruments 
Waterbury 


Rockbestos 


Electrical 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co -(passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor W oan Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgenort 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Sa 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 
Felt Co 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Fin Y Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
" tienes 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Curtis Hartford 


Waterbury 


American Glenville 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries : 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
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Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Fuses 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges : 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Giass Cutters : 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
Mfg Co (clubs, 


Hartford 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 


The Horton 
bags) 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding : 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St. Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


balls, 
Bristol 


shafts, 


Sargent and Co New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 

industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Sessions & Son 


Hat Machinery 
Brothers, Inc 
Headers 
J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating ‘Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat- ns Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Ju Bristol 


Doran Danbury 


The E Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 

Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mtg Co 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


(Advt.) 


Stamford 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 


New Britain 


colonial 
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Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, uplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Luchs 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamtord 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Wardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Ilartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Machinery 
he Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mvstic 
Machines 
Andrew C Camphell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A HU Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Mallesble Iron Castings 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings u 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
‘he Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New Tondon 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
} H Sessions & Son 
‘he TT C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 a St 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Tartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


(heat 


Waterbury 
Seymour 
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Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleahle Tron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 


Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 


Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Rox Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 


Paper ps 
The HC Cook Cot ey 32 Beaver St 


Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonocn Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Meriden 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & conga) 
ridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Aircraft Corp 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Div United 
East Hartford 

Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 
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Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, mouvun and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jellit? Mig Co 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
neneenearrae Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Corp 
bronze) 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 
wear) 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Brass (brass and 


Bristol 
Stratford 


Stratford 


New Iaven 


Middletown 
Inc (Keds, 
Royal Foot- 


Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industr‘al Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Ilaven 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 
Bridgeport 


ew Ilaven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wool) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 


Bridgeport 


Waterbure 


Ju Bristol 


Sessions & Son 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 


CAdvt.) 





IT’S 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Silverware ; 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
luternational Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 


International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sterling 
Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Saoeente 
American Cyanamid & Chemical “"~ 
WV aterbury 


Silverware—Tableware, 
International Silver Co 


Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (lligh Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) 

Special Parts “ 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 

cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 

Sperm Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat . 
The Humason Mig Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


tamford 


New London 


Springs—Flat ; 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 

Springs—Wire . 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company 


Bridgeport 


New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


3 Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
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Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Meriden 
New Haven 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 


Moodus 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
, Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
: Tubin 
The American Brass Co ieee and copper) 
, e Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Waterbury 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 


Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Typewriters 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 

Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
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Moodus 


Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 


New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex labrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 
mechanical operations) P O Box 1669 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol! 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Middletown 


Bristol 


Wick 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Iiudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
i . Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


Bristol 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
: Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
est Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 
Son Ine (Mfg all kinds of 
Hartford 


West Hartford 


The A H Nilson Bridgeport 


C H Dresser & 
woodwork) 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
Sess 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


Waterbury 





SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. Factory space, with three steel and brick 
fire-proof buildings, four acres of land in business zone, excellent 
light, concrete floors, ground floor buildings, can rent one building 
with 25” ceiling and 50’ x 50° in size, preferable to do this rather 
than rent whole works. Address S. E. 112. 


FOR SALE. 1 Tabor Plain Jar Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding 
Machine No. 20024 with 40” x 50” Table, 25” Draw. 1 Tabor 22” 
Plain Jarring Roll-over and Pattern Drawing Molding Machine No. 
19157, complete with equipment. 1 International 7” Cylinder, 24” x 
36” Table, Type J Jarring Machine. Address S. E. 113. 


FOR SALE: Small hardware business complete with all necessary 
equipment and some stock. Item well known among trade. Reason for 
selling, owner’s main business too heavy for proper development. Price 
reasonable. Address: S$. E. 114. 


LAND WITH WATER-POWER. Approximately 25 to 30 acres in 
Moodus—reservoir (stone dam with concrete top in good condition) 
develops 200 HP year-round. Reservoir holds six months’ storage; 
steam boiler, 2 years old; chimney furnace room. Dam has 40 feet 
drop—s5 cubic feet of water per second. Two other sites with water 
power, 75 HP each. Address S. E. 116. 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


employment 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN. Young man, 25 years of age, college 
graduate, desires selling position of industrial type, 4 years’ experience 
in Metropolitan New York area. Willing to travel, minimum salary 
expected. Employed at present. Desires change of job with future. 
Excellent references. Full particulars upon request. Address P. W. 491. 


WANTED. An opportunity in the production end of a progressive 
concern, preferably small or medium sized, able to use the services of 
a Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School graduate who has had 
six years’ cost and time study experience. This man is married, has 
one child, is thirty-one years old, and in excellent health. Nominal 
salary for opening with future. Address P. W. 492. 


PERSONABLE young college graduate, 22, wants personnel position. 
Interest in dealing with people, good judgment and management abil- 
ity qualify me for this work. Address P. W. 493. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER AND DEVELOPER. Man whose expe- 
rience has all been in factory management work since graduation in 
1921 with M.E. degree and whose most important accomplishments 
have been in cost reduction and control, organization of people and 
operations and development of products, desires to become associated 
with an aggressive Connecticut or New England manufacturer in 
either the production or development department. For interview, ref- 
erences or further details, write P. W. 495. 


SALESMAN 10 


northern 


years business in 


interested in 


experience in office equipment 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts is 
selling or promotional work. Address P. W. 496. 


SECTION 


FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT: Practical man- 
agement and engineering background with broad diversified manufac- 
turing experience. Thorough knowledge of modern production methods; 
materials; equipment; costs; plant upkeep; organization and labor 
relations. Address P. W. 497. 


WOMAN experienced in industrial cafeteria management desires a 
position or concession in a going Connecticut industry. Address P. W. 
498. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE. Well qualified men 
over 40 years of age for all types of businesses. Engineering—Produc- 
tion—Personnel—Advertising—Sales—Property Management. Not a 
commercial employment agency. No charges or fees. Address Forty Plus 
Club, Room 231, Y.M.C.A. Bldg, 315 Pearl Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Telephone 2-4291. 


EX-NEWSPAPER WOMAN, college graduate, 32 years old, wants 
job editing house organ, handling publicity, or doing commercial 
research. Experience: four years general reporting; three years research 
and editorial work at Yale university. Address P. W. 499. 


MAY I HELP YOU with the facts about your business on which 
sound executive decisions are based? Fifteen years of executive experi- 
ence with a leading consulting firm. Sales, advertising, engineering, 
research, statistics and industrial relations experience. Can measure 
markets, sales possibilities, advertising and editorial effectiveness, atti- 
tudes of customers, of the public and of employes, true sales costs. 
Can assist in employe relations policies and procedures. Age 38. Married. 
M.A. Harvard G.S.B.A. Address P. W. 500. 


FACTORY MANAGER AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 
Most recent experience as Factory Manager covering all plant opera- 
tions including production, research, engineering and sales. Have super- 
vised erection of new plant and equipment. Have initiated machine 
and tool design to reduce costs and improve working conditions. Have 
previously been General Service Manager handling national service and 
a large parts business. Also Sales Engineer and European technical 
representative. Born in New England, educated in Boston, employed 
in Mass., R. I., and Connecticut. Address P. W. 501. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Man of proven 
ability and long executive experience now available because of merger 
of two large companies. Unusual record of performance in manage- 
ment capacity. Excellent references. Well known in New England in- 
dustries. Knows costs and accounting, production control, labor rela- 
tions and modern management methods. College graduate, age 41. 
married. Available immediately. Address P. W. 502. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCTION MAN. Carnegie Tech graduate 
who has had approximately 11 years’ experience as a planning and 
production engineer as well as experience in purchasing sales promotion 
and in the duties of secretary of a corporation, now seeks an oppor- 
tunity in a Connecticut or New England manufacturing establishment 
where his capabilities may serve to the mutual profit of his employer 
and himself. Present company now in process of liquidation. For 
interview address P. W. 402. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man reared in an industrial family, 
especially well educated to undertake personnel work and whose brief 
experience has brought him squarely in contact with workers at the 
bench and machine, desires industrial relations or personnel work with 
a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. References furnished on 
interview. Address P. W. 503. 


AN OUTSTANDING MAN. A _ management executive who has 
served a prominent textile company for over 20 years as superintendent, 
stylist, liaison executive between the production and merchandising 
departments and sales manager, now seeks a new connection where his 
all-round management abilities may be utilized to the mutual advan- 
tage of both employer and employe. Although a textile man, his 
broad knowledge of management problems could be utilized to good 


advantage in other fields. References given to interested party. Address 
P. W. 504. 


EXECUTIVE—General manager or factory manager. Experience in 
paper, building material, and machinery manufacturing industries. 
Graduate engineer. Age forty-two. Until recently vice president and 
general manager of well known manufacturing concern. Knowledge of 


sales, manufacturing, construction, maintenance, purchasing and traf- 
fic. Address P. W. 505. 
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The “Insurance Statement,” available to members 
of the Association, is used by them in gathering 
pertinent information from their customers. 
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NATION’S PROFITS” 


insurance survey. The Association of Credit Men 
recognizes this need and recommends that the 
firm using this “Insurance Statement” consult its 
insurance adviser. 


If you want to guard your profits both directly, 
by offsetting all insurable hazards incident to 
your business, and indirectly, by making certain 
of your customers’ continuing solvency, you 
would do well to learn all about 


THE ATNA PLAN 


of Risk and Insurance Analysis 


Representative 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


THE ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of Hartford, Connecticut 





How to Collect Money 


FIRST MONTH 


SECOND MONTH 


CUSTOMER 


Talk over Over-due Accounts 


You're far more apt to do the right thing if you deal with 


your man voice-to-voice—by telephone. Frequently you not only get your money but save your 
customer—and occasionally get an order in the bargain . . . . By telephone is the right way. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HartForD [1939] ConnNECTICUT 








